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VOLUME CXVII. No. 4005. 


Seventy-seventh. Y ear, 


REGISTERED AT THE 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7, 1919, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE aS A NEWSPAPER 


PRICE ' SIXPENCE, 
By Post Td. (This Week.) ' 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE SIXTY- SSYENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
will take place at The mnaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.o. on TURSD AY" NOVEMBER sh. 1919, 
in aid of the Fun ~ Sag of the Institutio: on, Lt.- Col. G. R, Holland, 


HYDRAULIC PUSH BUTTON 


LIFTS. CONTROL. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER - CO 
HATFIELD STREBT, 8.E.1. HOP, 4540. 





— a = the Uh 
Tick 0s. 6d. each, to be obtained of the Stewards, or from 
the SEORETARY 2 at the Offices of the Institutio n, 48, Bedford 


Square, W.C.1. 
W. J. RUDDERHAM, Secretary. 


THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 





BOY LE. 


arent AT R-PUMP 


PATENT 


Sole Makers of “ Premier’ Rolling Shutters 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


EWART & SON, Ltd., 346-350 EUSTON RD., 


FACTORIES & THEATRES , 
VENTILATED. 


The ‘*‘EWART” System of Fans and Duct 
Work has been installed in Government 
Munition Works, Alhambra Theatre, etc., etc. 


Plans and Schemes submitted on eniihutaen 








‘| WAYGO0D-011S LTETS 


« SAVE TIME. 





FALMOUTH ROAD, 8 B.1 





VENTILATOR. 


DOUBLE rat EXTRAOTING POWER or EARLIER FORMS 


panne the £50 Prize with Grand Dip!oma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
Paris, Two Gold Medals. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


TITAN LIFTS. 


THE TITAN LIFT CO., Ltd., 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone—4687 Ho.sorn 





HASKINS FOR SHOPFRONTS, 


Lifts, Revolving Shutters, Sun Blinds, Iron Gates, etc. 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
City 2985 (4 Lines). “ Ourvilinear, Barb, London.” 


Saml. Haskins & Bros., Ltd. ,20/34,0ld St.,London, E.C.1 


ASTON sigztucn 
ASTON ana 
ASTON ==" 











HEATING 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major. G Stevens. Ltd. TONDON & 
(Late Archibald Smith & Stevens). ORT 





ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mayrair 5210) 





37 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


STEVEN'S ves, LIFTS 





A. & P. STEVEN (° AWORKS.) GLASGOW 


Office : 10, Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 


ASPHALTE 
WORK 


RAGUSA ASPHALTE Co., L? 
TREDEGAR ROAD, BOW, E.3 














Decolite #3 invaluable 
in hespltels, SChoo/s, ° 
Shops works, offices, 

ond for all home uses: 


Decolste Composition Flooring 


Decolite floors, both for new buildings and for overlaying existing 
wooden stone @nd cement floors, are practically perfect. 
must be noted :-they sre easily cleaned and hygienic, warm and elastic to 
the tread; hard wearing and tough; vermin-proof and damp-:proof; fire 
resisting and laid quickly by the maker’s own workmen. 


Bell’ s United Asbestos Co Ltd 


Southwark St. London 


These points 


Petronite 

@ similar ve 
Decolite bt 
Somewhat horder 


7 





ELECTRIC L 


Telephone ; 





for Factories, Public Buildings, 
"TREDEGARS  LFD. 
Electrical Engineers and Lighting Spectalisis 


S& 7, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
MAYFAIR 1032, 1033. 


IGHTING 


Telegrams : 


INSTALLATIONS 
Offices and Flats. 


“ TREDELECT, WESDO, LONDON.” 
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* eriekaw’s Asphalte Go. Led. 
radshaw’s 
pagers & Kolfe, Ltd. 


Hobman, A. C. W. & Co. Ltd. 


Limmer & Trinidad Lake Co 


usa Asphalte Vo. Ltd. 


Seyesel and Metallic Lava Carte 
Asphalte Co. Damp Proof Courses— 
Townmend Construction Co, B ) W., & Sons Ltd. 
Val de T'ravers Asphalte Oo. = ender, Geo. aM. & Oo. Ltd. 
Bells, &c.— ert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
Oarr, Chas. Ltd. Hobman, A. C. W. & Co. Tad. 
Gillett & Johnsten Ironite Co, Ltd. (The) 


Bitumen Sheeting— 
Oaliender, Geo. a3 Ce. Tita. 
Engert & Rolfe, 

 K. & Co. ar 


Woods Sons & Co. 
Blinds (Window, &c.)— 
Bryden, John, & Sons 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. I.td. 
Haskins, 8. & Bros. 
eighan, James & Son 
Williams, G. A. & Son 
Bollers— 
Hartley & Sugden, I.td, 
Jenkins, Robert, 
Kinnell Chas. P. & Co., Ltd. 
Bricks— 
Builders’ Bpperial Association 
Burley, ©. Ltd 
Denn a 
lawford & Sons, Ltd. 
Teeds Vireclay Go, Ltd. 
Rufford & Co. 
Smeed, Dean & Oo. Ltd. 
Young & Son 
Builders’ [ronmongery— 





Nicholls & Olarke 
O'Brien, Thomas & Co. 
Young & Marten, Ltd 
Building Contractors— 
Ohessums, Ltd. 
a, Building Oorpora- 


I 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd, 





National Improved Housing 


Parkinson & Sons 

Patman & Fotheringbam, iaa. 
Pineville, | D. G. f Go Lea 
Willia: nm PE J. via 
Cart teres 


onininee— 
Bayliss, Jones & Baylies, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd 





Macfarlane, W. & Co. 
Nicholls & AY Lata. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, 
Cellings, Cornices— 
Battiscombe & Harris, Lt. 
Cement, Lime, Piaster— 
Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. 
British Portland Gement 
Manufacturers, T.td, 
Builders’ Material Association 
ng ©. Ltd. 
Kaye & Co. Ltd. * 
Jawford & Sons, Ltd 
Orne Portland Cement Co., 


Smeed, Dean & Co. Ltd. 
Super Cement, Ltd, 
Wouldhnam Cement Co. Ltd. 
Young & Son 
Chimney Cowls, &c.— 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, Geo ty Sons, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Cia e, Ltd, 
Young & Marten [itd 
Chimney Shafts— 
Chimneys Limited. 
Danks, H. & T. (Netherton) Ld 
Furse, 
Clocks (Chureh & Tower)— 
Gillett & Johnston 
Coatos:one— 
Coatostone Decoration Uo 
Concrete Houses — 
Roberts, A.,.Co., Ltd. 
Concrete Machinery— 
Chalmers Edina Co, 
Vickers, Ltd. 
Whitaker, R. G.. Ltd 
Winget, Limited 
Concrete Piling— 
Simplex Concrete Piles, Ltd. 


Somerville. D. G. & Co. Ttd, 
Concrete (Reinforced — 
British Reinforced Concrete | 


Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Christiani & Nielson 
Expanded Metal Co.. Ltd. 
Holst & Co, 


sb Uralite oo (1908) Ltd. 
Turner Bros. Asbestos Co., Ltd. 


Oo., Ltd. 


Kenrick, Archibald & Sons, Ltd 


Lind, Peter & 
Patent (pervious Stene Oo. 


Rings & Partners. 
Self Sentering Ex. 
Works 
Somer iile, D. @. & Co., Ltd. 
Contractors’ Plant— 
Boyer, 
Lewis & Lewis Ltd 


Parker, F. & Co, 
& r Ltd 








McNeill ¥, & Co 
Ragusa Aspnaite Co, Ltd. 
Rogers, Welch, & Co. Ltd. 
Rowse & Uo. 
Valewnite | Ita 
Demolition— 
yer, Henry 
Cowell, A. E. & Co. 
Doors (Iron, Steel, a&c.)— 
Dennison, Kett, & Co, Ltd 
Gibson, Arthur L. 
Haywards, Ltd, 
bs, Hart, & Co. Ltd. 
Lift and Hoist Co. 
Door Hangers & Rollers— 
Bousfleld’s Ironworks. 
Nicholls & Olarke, I.td. 
O’Brien, Thomas, & Uo. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Door Springs and 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Drawing Instruments— 
er O. 
Clarkson's 
Drawing Papers— 
Whatman, J. 
Electric Lamps— Mazda 
Osram 


Battiscombe & Harris, Ltd. 
Harrison & Uo. 
Malcolm & Allan, Ltd. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd 
Tilley Bros. 

Tredegars, Ltd 
Engines, Mortar Milis-- 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 
Facias, &c 


Francis, ‘Ww & Co. Titel 
Haskins, 8., & Bros., Ltd, 
Willis, Harry 

Felt— 


Anderson, D. & Son, Ltd. 

Engert & Rolfe, Titel. 

Gibson, Arthur L. 

MeNeill F. & Co. Ltd. 

Fencing (Wood, &c,)— 

Rowland Bros. 

Fibre for Mixing— 

Woods, Sons anid 

Fire Escapes, Staircases— 

Clark, Hunt, & Co, Ltd, 

Jnvis, 11. & OC. & Co. Led, 

Hay wards, Ltd. 

Lift and Hoist Co. 

Fireproof Fiooring. &c.— 

Bell’s Uni Asbestos Co. 

British Doloment Co., Ltd 

British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Christiani & Nielsen 

Dawnay, A. D. & Sons, Ltd. 


Durato 

Expanded Metal Uo. Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

Ironite Co. Ltd. 

King, J. A. & Cu 

Kleine Pat. Flooring Co. Ltd 
Siegwart Fireproof Floor Co 
Somerville D. G. & Ce. Ltd. 
Flint Paper— 

Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. 
Folding Partitions— 

Lift and Hoist Co. 
Thornborough & Co. Ltd. 
Garden Hose— 

Wilcox, W. H. & Co. Lta. 
Woods, Sons & Co. 

Gates (Collapsibie'!— 
Bostwick Gate Co., Ltd. 
Dennison. Kett, & Co. Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

Lift and Hoist Ce 





Thornborough & Co. Ltd. 

Gates. Railings (Lron), &c.— 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss Ltd, 
Haywards, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 

Give (Liquid) — 
Gluton, Ltd 

Mendine Co 


Johnson, R., Olapham & 
Morris, Ltd. 
Metal 


Henry 
Builders’ Material Association 
Paimer’s Travelling Oradle 


Kerner-Green wood & Co.(Pudlo 
Lta 


Hinges— 


Electric Lighting & Fittings 


J. & Son. 


Haywards, Ltd 

King, J. A. & Oo 

Newton, J. M. & Sons, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke 


Young & Marten 


British Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 


Olark, J. & Son 


Gibbs, W., & Sons, Ltd. 
Hall, John & Sons, Ltd. 
Hay wards, Ltd. 
King, J. . & Co. 
Martyn, H. H, & Co. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke 
zane © Marten Ltd. 
Glazing— 
Braby. ¥F. & Co. Ita. 
British Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 





Freeman's 
Grover A * I os 
Hayward 

Helliwell < om J ad. 
King, J. A. & © 
“* Metacon” 


Bar Co., Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd 
Partridge, T'. & Co. 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Gutter Brackets— 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 
Heating and Li - 
Benham & Sons, 


.« Hartley & Sugden Ltd. 
Haywaris, Ltd. 

Kinnell, Chas. P. & Co., Ltd. 
Messenger & Co. 

Musgrave & Co. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 

r& Russell Ltd 
Walker, H. & Son, Ltd 
Young & Marten Ltd. 

Hot Water Su ka 

Clark, Hunt & Co. Ltd. 
Dargue, Griffiths & Oo., Ltd. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd, 

Jenkins, Robert & Co. Ltd. 
Keith, James, & 
Mills, "English &Co, Ltd 
Norris, F. A. & Co 
Potterton, Thos. 


Rosser & Russell, Ld. 
Walker, H. & Son, Ltd 
Wright, John, & Co. 
ort Power— 
ndon Hydraulic Power Co. 
Insurance— 
London and Jancashire Fire 
Insurance Co. Lt« 
Norwich Union 


dent 
Timber Trades Mutual Fire 
fronite— 
Ironite Co. Ltd. 
Joinery, Mouldings, &c. 
Austins (East Ham & Ilford). 
Battiscomve & Harris, bel 
Bullen Bros & Sons, Ltd 
Elliott & Sons 
Foulds, Arthur, Ltd. 
Gluton, L.ta, 
Herts Joinery Co. Ltd. 
Hibberd Brothers. 
Middlesex Joinery Works Ta. 
Morley, E. & Sons 
Newman, — Ltd. 
Noakes & 
Ogilvie & C 0. 
Orfeur. G. BK. Ltd. 
Peacock, Chas. & Ce. 
Simplex Floor Planing Uo. 
Thornborough & Co. Lt 
Tucker, W. Duncan, & Suns 
Wallis, John & Co. 
West London Timber & Mould- 
ing Co. Ltd. 
Jointless Flooring— 
Bell's United Asbestos Co. 
Brentford Construction Co., 


Ltd. 
British Dcloment Co. Ltd 
Purato 
King, J. A. & Co, 
Nuroads, Ltd 
Thermos Flooring Co. Ltd, 
Wilfley Co. Ltd, 
Lead, Oil, Colours, Size, &c 
Builders’ Material Association 
Farmiloe, G. & Sons. Ltd. 
Farmiloe, T & W., Ltd. 
Girdler, J. & Oo. 
Nicholls & Ciarke 
Vacuum Qil Co., Ltd, 








Young & Marten. Ltd 


Glass (Plate & Window)— 
British Luxfer Prism Synd. 
Clark Ltd. 


Farmuiloe, George & Sons. Ltd, 


“ Triplex” Safety Glass Co. La 


Glass (Stained, Painted)— 


Farm joe, George & Sons Ltd. 


Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Ferro-Stone Glazing Co. Ltd. 


Patent Glazin: | 


Blac ‘vor | 


Richmond Gas Stove Oo,, Ltd. 


Timber Trades Mutual Acci- 


Laundry Applianses— 
Bradford. Oo. Ltd 
Summerscales, Ltd 


Locks, Latches, re) 
Hobbs. Hart & Co. 


Nicholis & Clarke, Ltd 
Young & Marten Ltd. 

| Letters, &c.— 
Francis 8. W. & Co Ltd. 


Bryden John, & Sons 

Dennison, Kett, & Co., Ltd 

Haskins, 8. & Bros. Ltd. 

Lewis & Lewis, Ltd 

Lift and Hoist Co. 

Smith, Major & Steven, Ltd. 

Steven, A. & P. 

Thornborough & | & Co, Td. 

Titan Lift Co. 

Waygood-Otis a 
Lightning Conductors— 

Furse W.J 








Ladders— 
Acme Patent Ladder Co, 
Builders’ Material Association 
Cayless Brothers | Battersea). 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd. 
Parker & Vo 
Stepnens & Carter 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 
Marbie— 
| Moore, M. & R. 
| Kelly & Co 
| Metal Caseme 
British Luxfer Bradiewte, Ltd. 
Drury Casement 
Farmiloe, George & Sons [td 
Haywards, Ltd. 
Nicholis & Clarke Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Metal Work— 
Shrivell, Wm., Ltd. 
Tilley Bros. 
Thornborough & Oo. Ltd. 
Mosaic Work— 
Maw & Oo, Lin. 
Moore. M. & It. 
Motor Vehicles— 
Commercial Cars Ltd. 
Paints, Stains, Varnish— 
Aspinall’s Enamel. Ltd. 
Berger, Lewis, & Sons, Ltd. 
Builders’ a Association 
Burroughs, E. 
Olark, Robt. Tngham & Co, Ld 
Cuirass Products, 
Dixon's White, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd. 
Farmiloe. Tl. & W. Ltd. 
Gay, R. & Co. , Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd. 
Silicate Paint Co. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Young & Marten Ltd, 
Parquet Fiooring— 
Damman & Co. : 
Turpin'c 
Partitions, Slabs, &c.— 
British Uralite Co. (1908) 
-Builders’ Material Association 
Clinker — ven Concrete 
Slab Mfg. 
Educational Stipnls Co. Ltd. 
Expanded Metal Co. Ltd. 
Jones, Fredk. & Co. Lta. 
King. J. A. & Co, 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd. 
Muribloc (Purest tion Slabs), Ltd. 
Wright, J. & ¢ 


Pavement, Ay Lights— 

British Luxfer Prism Synd., 

Ilaywards, Ltd 

King, J. A. & Co 

Picture Cords— 

Anchor Brand 

Woods. Sons & ('o 

Pipe Yarns — 

vods, Sons & Co. 

Piaster Work— 

Battiscombe & Harris, Ltd. 

Power Transmission Ap- 
plhiances— 

Jardine 

Pumps, Pumping Engines 

Ta relay, Fi James 

Braby, F. & Co. Ltd 

Precis ‘Racinestine Co. Ltd. 

Pulsometer Engineering Co, 

Willeox W HL & Co Led. 

Rain-Water Heads and 


Pipes— 
Macfarlane, W., & Co. 
Rawlplugs— 
Rawlplug Co. 
Roofing (Felt)— 
Anderson, D. & Son, Ltd. 
British Roofing Ce. " 
Cuirass Products, I 
McNeill. ¥. & Co. Ltd. 








Kenrick, Archibald & 8 & Sons, Ltd 


Lifts. Hoists, Cranes, &c.— 


Analysis of Advertisements. 


Roofings (various brands) 
Alliza’ British Roofing 





Braby, F 

Ewart & Son, Lta 

Ropes (Fall and Scaffold)- 
Brown, J. H. & Co, 

Woods, Sons & Co. 

Safes— 


Hobbs, Hart. & Oo. Ltd. 
Tann, John, Ltd. 


Sand, Gravel, &c. 
Boyer Henry 
Lawford & Sean, Ltd. 
Trent Concrete Ltd. 


Andrew & Nanson 


Burn Bros. 

Doulton & Co. Ltd, 
Emanuel, A. & Sons, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons; Ltd. 
Finch, B. & Co. Ltd 
Haywards, Ltd 

leeds Vireclay Oo, Vtd. 
Macfarlane, W.& Co. ~ 
Nicholls & Clarke 

Rutford & Co. 

Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Thames Bank Iron ©o, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Sash Lines, Cords, &c.— 
Anchor Brand 

Woods, Sons & Co, 

Sash Pulleys— 

Kenrick, Archd, & Sons Ltd. 
Scaffolaing— 

Dunn & Co, 
Humphries Patent 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd 
Paimer s Trav aaah radle 
Parker. F, & ¢ 

Patent Rapid ‘Seaffold Tie Co. 
Stephens & Carter 


Scrap Metals — 

Buyers of Scrap Metals Ltd. 
Settings for Boilers, &c. 
Danks, H. & T. (Netherton) 1.4. 
Sculptors— 

Martyn, H. H. & Co. Ltd. 
Sewage Purification— 
Tuke & Bell, Ltd. 

Shop Fronts/Meta! & Wood) 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd, 
Haskins, 8. & Bros, Ltd. 
Shutters— 

Dennison, Kett, & Co. 

Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Gibson, Arthur I, 

Haskins, 8 & Bros. Ltd. 

Lift & Hoist Vo. 
Thornborough & Co, Ltd. 
Wilson RoWing Shutter Ce. 
Silicate Cotton— 

Jones; Fredk. & Co. Ltd. 
MeNeill F. & Co. Ltd. 

Slag Wool— 

Jones, Fredk. & Oo. Ltd 
<cetg F. & Co. Sed. 

Sia 

Daillers’ Material Association 
Etridge, J. J. Junr. 

ae W. D. 

Lamb, W, I’. & Sons 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd. 
Sessions & Sons Ltd. 
Sprinklers (Automatic)— 
Mather & Platt Ltd. 
Stable, &c., Fittings— 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Hay wards, Ltd. 

Musgrave & Co. Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 

Stair Treads— 

Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 


Staircases, Verandahs, &c. 
Art Metal Construction, Ltd. 
Carron Company , 
Davis, H. & C. & Co. 
Havwards Ltd 
Steam Cleani) 
Steam Cleaning 
Stee! Fittings— 
Art Metal Construction Co. 


Tporation 


Grovesend Steel Oeiling ©... 
Stone— 
Bath and Portland Stone 








Vulcanite Ltd 


Firms Ltd 





Stoves, Ranges, Man telg— 
y 


Compan. 
Clark, Hunt’ & Co., Led. 
interoren Stove Co. Ltd 
Warming ani Ven- 


ict Gn 

cho 

Beasions, 3 A =. u td 
usgrave er Led. 

Potterton, Thos. 

Richmond Gas Stove Co Ltd 

W: . Ltd. ‘ 


Wright, John, & Go. 
Young & Marten Li! 





tor” | 

Co. Ltd.) 

“-Ghalleng ” (Bi & Sons) 
nt ¥ McNeill & Vo.) 
ro Rat in erson & Son, Ld 
7 Raberoid “i Ruberoid Ce. Id.) 

Vulcanite” (Vulcanite Ltd ) 

Restighte— 

Braby, F. & Oo. Li 


British Luxfer Prism Synd., 
Roofs ine and Co P)— 
- & Co. Ltd. 28 


Sanitary | Appliances and 


Builders’ Material Association 


Bracket 


Strong es. 
Tann John Ltd ae. 


Structural tron anc Stee! 
a. 


ayy & Co. Ltd 
& Co. Ltd, 


Davis, F H. & C. & Co 
Dawnay A PD. & Sons, Lt 
Fleming, P. & R. & Oe 
Freeman's 

Haywards, Ltd. 
Henderson & Glass 

Lift and Hoist Co. 
Measures Bros. (1911), Ltd 
Partridge, T. & Co. 
Power's & Deane, +. he l 
Sunds, Geo., & Son, Ltd 
Shaw M ‘Il’. & Co 

Sweet, E. W. & Co. 


Suction Cleaning— 


Sturtevant Engineering Co. Lil. 


Surveying Instruments— 
O. Baker 


Clarkson's 


Tanks, Sqegens &ec. 


Braby, F. & Co. 
Buil Ly "Material Association 
Farmitoe, George & Sous, Ltd. 
London Galvanised tron ('o 
Mather & Platt, Ltd 
National Galvanizers Ltd. 
Nicnolls & Clarke, Ltd. 

haw, M. 'l’. & Co. 
Youug & Marten td. 


Tar ‘all kinds)— 


Woods, Sons & Co. 


Tar Boilers— 


Phenix Engineering Co. Lt.'. 


Terra Cotta— 


Dennis, Henry 
Hathern Station Brick Co., Ld, 
Leeds Fireclay Co. Ltd 


Tiles— 


Cope & Co 

Dennis, Henry 

Leeds wiseciay Oo. Ftd 
Maw & Uo., Ltd. 

Minton fioltive & Uo. Lta 


ppe: 
Venesta, Ltd. 


a. » Rubber Co. Ltd. 
North British Rubber Ce Ltd. 


Palatine 


Underlining, &c.— 


ap ert & Rolfe td. 

veil}, F. a Ltd 

v nicantte, Tite 

Willesden’ Paver & Oanvas Wks. 


Ventilating— 


R. & Sor 
— Gift & Co., Ltd. 
Ewart & Son, ‘Itc 
Haywards, Lt. 
Keith & Blackmnn Oo. 
Kingell. yen y yy 
Rosser ussell. 1 
Seartovant Engineering Co. La 


. Lia. 


Wall & Ceiling Covering- 


Fiberlic 

Machin & Kingsley, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke 
'hames Mills (Calno) 
Young & Marten Lt 


Frames & Sashes 
Window Tea. 


Braby, A aod & Co 
Carron Com 
Clark, Hunt. Pe Uo. Lid. 


Hey ware Ltd, 
Williams & Williams, Ltd. 


Wine Bins ([ron)— Liss, Id. 


liss. Jones & Bay 
Farrow & Jackson 


Wire Screens— 


Parker. Winder & Achurob 


Wood Fliooring— 


Flooring and Paving Oo. 
hraproved Wood Pavement (o.. 
Turpin’s 
Zeta Wood Flooring Vo 


Wood Preservative— 


Fuller, vohn H. & Co Titd. 





Maciean Wm. Sons, & Co, 





— 
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‘BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS | 


Architectural Decorators. 


WORKERS 


IN FIBROUS PLASTER 


CARVED WOOD & CARTON-PIERRE 

















47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET :: 


MAYFAIR 2869 Telegrams : 

















LONDON, W.1 


“ DECORATIVE, ‘LONDON.” 
Nee 
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THE COMPLETE ARCHITECT. 


HE admirable presidential address which Mr, 


J.*W. Simpson delivered on Tuesday at the 

opening meeting of the new session of the 

Royal Institute of British Architects has, 

" both in form and substance, rarely been 

surpassed in the annals of the Institute ; and though it may 
be urged that much was left unsaid which especially needed 
to be said, and which the profession expected to hear, in our 
opinion the President showed sound judgment in avoiding 
controversial subjects and in delivering such an address. 
Following the tumultuous times we have passed through, the 
subjects dealt with weren t unsuited to the occasion, and may 
well lead to further discussion. Inspired by a lofty sense of 
the greatness of his art, the President gives us a sketch of 
the “complete architect ’—a sketch which he declares 
may be true of none of us, “ but it may stand for all of us— 
as we would be.” Weighed in his scale we are afraid there 
are few indeed who would not be found wanting ; in fact, 
judg d by his standard, was there ever the complete archi- 
tect? Do not the very limitations of time and nature 
imposed on man make the attainment of such completion 
impossible ? The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of such 
attainment is not; perhaps, revealed in the definition given 
usin the Dictionary of the Académie Frangaise, “ the artist 
who composes buildings, determines their proportions, dis- 
tributions and decorations, directs their execution and 
controls the expenditure upon them,” for the brevity of this 
admirable definition leaves us free to interpret or imagine, 
and we know, or think we do, the work this artist does. 
But the Admirable Crichton of the President’s amplified 
statement goes far beyond this, and can only, we fear, be 
taken as “ a fancy portrait,” as he himself says in referring 
to this part of the address. Even so, we are glad to have it, 
and to know that the President of such an Institute takes the 
pride in his work and calling which is shown in his remarks. 
What he has to tell us on architecture will carry greater 
conviction, and we were reminded inlis en ng t) th President 
ofsome of the many definitions of architecture which have been 
essayed in the attempt to define the work of the architect. 
We think it will be agreed that the greatness of the art of 
architecture is due in large measure “to the severely 
practical nature of its medium,” and to the fact that it “is 
above all, building,” and much that Mr Simpson says .in 
this connection is as well expressed as it is true. It is his 
insistence on the value of art to democra y which gives Mr, 
Simpson’s remarks their special interest and value, for was 
there ever a period when the idea that the services of an 


.architect are a luxury intended only for the well-to-do 


classes was more untrue? This idea has had much t» 
justify it; but now, we are glad to think, architects are, 
and will be, engaged in increasing numbers in the erection of 
buildings for the great masses of the people as distinct from 
the well-to-do classes, ‘and in this respect we may again 
express our indebtedness to Dr. Addison ,for his very 
definite suggestions and direction given out for the employ- 
ment of architects in housing schemes. In this way the value 
of art to democra y will, we hope, be’shown as never before ; 
for while the artistic skill of architects has been shown again 
and again throughout the centuries in many noble monu- 
mental works which have been the admiration of mankind, 
Spportunities for the expression of taste and skill in the 
esign and erection of our very small houses have been com- 
paratively rare, and the working and lower middle-classes 


have been compelled to live in lifeless and vulgar 
dwelling places which have been an invariable suburban 
accompaniment to the growth of our towns and cities. 
These dwelling places have not only been deficient in beauty 
and comely expression, but have shown little or no regard 
for internal convenience and economical working. They 
have, in fact, been a source of national waste—waste in 
production and waste ever afterwards. Take, for instance, 
the tens of thousands of trumpery little grates which have 
been put into the bed and sitting-rooms of tens of thousands 
of these houses. Many of them are rarely wanted, and when 
used are almost invariably found totally inefficient for their 
purpose, and where possible are superseded by something 
better. In the hands of a competent designer such waste 
would be avoided, and for this reason we welcome the atti- 
tude of the Government in its insistence on standards of 
sound design and construction. In this connection we 
could wish for nothing better than that the following words 
of Mr. Simpson should be carefully considered by all pro- 
moters of housing schemes: “ Placed in the hands of com- 
petent designers, the Government Housing Scheme may 
effect ethical results of more value to the nation than the 
satisfaction of its physical demands. The clerk and the 
artisan, on their way to the morning train, pass by rows of 
dwelling-places, ill-planned within, monotonously vulgar 
without. ‘ One of these days,’ thinks our friend, ‘I will 
have a house of my own,’ and in his mind the house of his 
desire shapes itself, like to those he daily sees. What an 
ideal! Yet how should it be otherwise? The only 
effective education of the public in architecture is the object- 
lesson of good design.” To all thinking people this is a 
truism, and yet how strange that so little regard has been 
paid to it in the past! But we are hopeful that with the 
Government insistence on sound cottage designs and con- 
struction, and the fact that architects are having, and are 
likely to have, much more to do with this class of work than 
ever before, that while we may still have monotonous rows 
of dwelling-houses which may even in cases show poverty 
of design, the general standard both of design and certainly 
of convenience and economy will be greatly improved. 
The trained architect is now to have his chance, and we 
believe he will make good use of it, and the only fear 
is that architects are not being employed even yet as 
fully as they ought to be. It is true, as Mr. Watkins 
said in the suggestive presidential address before the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society, that it is 
the public authorities who are employing architects and not 
the working classes themselves but the result is the same, 
and there is the possibility, as he suggests, that the time may 


come, if the wealth of these classes keeps on increasing at the ~ 


same rate as it has recently done, when, provided that their 
education and standard of living increases also, architects 
may in the not too distant future count amongst their clients 
members of the very classes who were employed in erecting 
buildings under their direction. 

The war has changed much, and architects are ready 
and able to adapt themselves tp the changed conditions and 
serve and lead the public. Much will be demanded, much 
ean be given. From the architect, fully equipped for his 
work, we may expect all that may be needed, including the 
education of the public in architecture as a fine art. But 
to what extent he is really fully equipped is a matter for the 
unceasing watchfulness of the profession 
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NOTES. 


One of the most successful 

The R.LB.A. meetings we remember at the 
Meeting. Institute was that on Tues- 
dayevening. It was indeed 

pleasant to find architects (including 
many of our leading men) once again 
meeting under happier conditions, and 
looking forward to the future with some 
fair degree of hope. His Excellency 
the American Ambassador has never 
been happier in his remarks, and to his 
genial presence and finely worded 
pronouncement ‘ n the value and impor- 
tance of the architect’s work, we owe 
much for the completed success of 
the evening. It is true enough that 
the architect is a historian, a statesman, 
and a diplomat by the very nature of 
his work, but the emphasis of this 
threefold aspect of professional work 
in Mr. Davis’s cogent setti:g, was a 
very happy way of crowning the 
address of the president. Sir Astoa 
Webb then gave us a ple.sant speech in 
which he expressed several things that 
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needed to be said. The half-hour’s 
chat after the meeting round and about 
the refreshment bar brought irresistibly 
to our thoughts how much might be 
done by the Institute in the resump- 
tion of Smoking at Homes and Ladies’ 
Nights, and evenings devoted to the 
exhibition of the many accessory arts 
which go to the making of architecture. 





Private WE think it is worth print- 
Enterprise ing here the following ex- 
and = tract from a letter by Mr. 
Housing. 4 A. Hudson in the Times 
the other day, who pleads for the 
rehabilitation of private enterprise in 
building. After pointing out that the 
Government Housing Scheme has 
broken down, Mr. Hudson says :— 
“ Progress with the scheme, involving 
as it will hundreds of millions of pounds, 
must either fail, or in proportion as it 
succeeds in supplying houses produce 
an increasingly serious financial posi- 
tion. The houses when built cannot 


be let at economic rents if they are to 
be of any use to the workmen for whom 
they are 


primarily intended. The 


a a> See Re ari 2 “ 
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From the American Architect. 


Hurley-Wright Building, Washington. 
Mr. C. L. Harpine, Architect. 
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Finance (1909-10) Act, which was the 
initial cause of the shortage of houseg 
(as I pointed out in my letter to the 
Times of March.31), is still unrepealed 
though Mr. Bonar Law announced ‘i. 
May of this year that it had been found 
to be unworkable. He might with 
advantage now add that the Housing 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1919, hed 


-also been found to be unworkable.” 





WE take the following from 
Co-opera-.a Memorandum which has 


“Gildan” Deen prepared by the 
Trade, National Housing and Town 


Planning Council, and syb. 
mitted to the Minister of Health. 
The Council make; some important 
proposals which we give elsewhere, 
but the following observations are of 
sufficient interest to be given here, 
and we commend them to the careful 
consideration of all parties concerned : 

* In recent times the dignity which the 
building trade possessed in medieval times has 
been sadly lacking. It should not, however, be 
difficult to secure by wise co-operation between 
architects and artists, building trade employers 
and operatives the evolution of the twentieth 
century craftsman who shall take as much real 
joy in his work as the medieval workman 
undoubtedly took in his. The nineteenth 
century hireling must give place to men belong. 
ing to highly-skilled and well-educated crafts. 
men, taking a pride in the production of beautiful 
buildings, whether for home use, or industrial 
use, or pleasure use—men equal in essential 
dignity to other men in the crafts, whether 
these be employers or fellow craftsmen.” 


We refer this week, in 
Fhe late connection with the Winter 
Sir Ernest Exhibiti f D.. 
Waterlow, @Xbibition of the Royal 
Society of Water Colour 
Artists to-the recent loss which British 
Art has sustained in the death of Sir 
Ernest Waterlow, whose landscape 
preserved a very high level of imagina- 
tive quality and technical grasp. Born 
in 1850, Sir Ernest was elected in 1880 
to the Royal Water Coléur Society, of 
which he became later the President. 
He had gone through the Royal 
Academy schools as a student, where 
he gained the Turner medal ; in 1890 
he was elected Associate, and became 
an R.A. three years later. He gained 
his knighthood at the beginning of this 
century. 


ALTHOUGH there is a te 


E The dency ‘outside the House 
ag to cavil at the Gover 


ment, we cannot but think 
that the view adopted by a very vast 
majority in the House of Commons 02 


the . resolution brought forward at 


what is known as the : Economy 
Debate,” is that which will forward 
the real interests of the country and 


assist in reproduction. What i 

country wants is a little time in whic 

to recover, but there seems 4 pe ' 
i on all hands to prevent 

_ spiracy prove 


patient from taking any © ; 
Labour troubles have hindered ss 
révival of trade, and now all the quae 
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in the country are endeavouring to 
shake its constitution by damaging its 
credit. ‘Trade 1s what the country 
requires, and capital, credit and labour 
are essential to trade. Before our 
trade rivals recover it 1s vital that we 
should take our place in the commercial 
world, and the whole nation should 
ut its back into increasing output, 
¢imulating industry, and practising 
economy, and the rest will be added to 
it and debt by natural means will 
disappear. The debt is huge, but. it 
must be remembered that we have 
already met 71 per cent. of the expen- 
diture on the war out of taxation. In 
all human probability a time of pros- 
perity lies before us, and it is not 
reasonable to expect that generation 
which has fought and bled and paid so 
large a proportion of the cost of the 
war to wipe out the whole debt. We 
trust we are handing down an era of 
peace to those who are to come, and it 
is only reasonable that some portion 
of the debt should be paid in times of 
peace and prosperity, and that the 
last penny should not be wrung from 
this war-worn generation. Confidence 
would restore trade and credit, but 
this constant application of new 
nostrums is fatal to reconstruction. 





THE Chancellor of the Ex- 

The Unem- Chequer, in his statement 
— on the financial position of 
the country, stated that the 
wemployment donation to civilians 
would come to an end on November 21, 
and if that donation were renewed it 
would be the act of the House; in 
other words, the Government did not 
assume the responsibility of continuing 
it. If the House of Commons has to 
deal with this question, it is to be hoped 
it will do so in a judicial spirit, as it 
has a most important bearing cn the 
industrial future of the country. An 
uemployment donation of the kind 
that has been administered. during the 
past twelve months is an innovation 
intended to meet a war emergency, 
and like most emergency méasures 
has had its serious drawbacks. If it 
is to be continued, it involves a very 
stave question of principle. Is the 
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Village in the Khyber. 
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Queen Victoria Memorial, Lahore. 
From a Photograph by 


Capt. T. T. B. Warson. 

State liable to find employment for all 
members of the community? This is 
surely a doctrine that involves a kind 
of one-sided idea of State controi of 
industry. But the State is not the 
universal employer of labour, and even 
in those industries which the State 
does control it has no power to compel 
employees to accept its terms of 
employment, as has been shown in the 
railway strike. If employees in under- 
takings under Government control! are 
able to strike and to disorganise the 
whole community and thus. cause 
widespread unemployment, even then 
it is hard to see why the community 
should bear’the burden placed upon it 
by a section of the workers, but the 
case is even stronger where strikes 
take place in industries not wnder 
Government control. 





THE question is fraught 

Unemploy- with extreme difficulty, but 
—— it would appear that if a 
’ yight is conceded to the 
workers that they can look to the State 
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for unemployment donations, then 
there must be some connection between 
this principle and the right to strike 
reasonably or unreasonably. If a 
scheme for unemployment insurance 
were devised, this principle would 
equally have to be applied, and it is 
the main difficulty in-solving the pro- 
blem. Unemployment that cannot be 
helped is like a disease and calls for 
national remedies, but unemployment 
caused by strikes may or may not be 
a reasonable evil, and if the whole 
community is involved in its cost the 
community is entitled to a voice in 
its cure, 7.e., the prevention or the 
settlement of disputes. These are large 
problems which will have to be worked 
out, but apart from the general prin- 
ciples involved in them the question 
of unemployment allowances must be 
approached with caution. There is 
abundant evidence that the unemploy- 
ment donation as it has been ad- 
ministered during the past twelve 
months has led to abuses. It. has 
hindered employment and encouraged 
idleness, and it~ has also tended to 
force up wages. 





illustrate . this 


_ WE week 

An Archi- the Stockhill-lane Housing 
tectural ‘ , ~ 

Coincidence. Scheme, which is being 


carried out at Nottingham 
for the Corporation, and the oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded to refer to the 
similarity both in plan and elevation of 
the designs being carried out to those 
by Messrs. Simmons & Glencross placed 
first in the recent competition for 
cottages in the Midland Industrial Area, 
which we illustrated in our issue for 
May 16. Inthe Stockhill-lane scheme 
which we give this week, Mr. W. R. 
Gleave, the architect, is \ using a 
design submitted in the competition 
referred to, and consequently there can 
be no question of the winning design 
being copied: yet the similarity is re- 
markable. It is strikingly evident in 
the elevations, but such similarity is, 
we suppose, to be expected now and 
then as the outcome of the careful 
consideration which has been given by 
architects to the planning of this class 
of work. 





Indian Cholera Camp (foreground) and British Camp ‘at Ali Musjid | 


From Photographs by Capt. T. T. B. Watson. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Edward Meredith, A.R.ILB.A., of 9, 
Woodville-road, Golders Green, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. F. A. Edwards, archi- 
tect, 17, Houghton-street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Their practice as architects and surveyors will 
be carried on under the style of Messrs. Meredith 
& Edwards, at 17, Houghton-street, W.C. 2. 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Westminster, has been appointed the new 
Diocesan Surveyor for Southwark. 


Obituary. 
The death is announced of Mr. John Samuel 
Alder, F.R.I.B.A., of 33, Bedford-gardens, 
W., and 1, Arundel-street, W.C. 


A Laurence Irving Memorial. 

A bronze lectern, enriched with enamel and 
mosaic, designed by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, erected 
in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Irving, was unveiled last week at the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. 

Church Struck by Lightning. 

During a storm last week, St. Margaret’s 
Church, Ormesby, near Yarmouth, was struck 
by lighting. The vane and flagstaff, together 
with stone and other material from the tower, 
were brought down, and the roof was pierced. 
Some stonework was also displaced in the vestry. 


The Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


It has been arranged to hold a series of 
twelve lectures on “‘ Art and the Community ” 
at the Central Schools of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton-row, W.C., on Tuesday evenings, 
at 5.30 p.m. The course is divided into three 
parts, viz., the house, its furnishing, and small 
furnishing and amenities, and visits will also 
be included. The lecturers include Mr. S. B. 
Caulfield, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Charles Spooner, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Luther Hooper. Admis- 
sion will be free. 


Telling Room, Savings Bank, Parkhead, Glasgow. 


Scientific Research. 


It is announced that Mr. and Mrs. P. A. 
Molteno have offered a sum of £30,000 to 
Cambridge University for the erection and 
maintenance of a building to be used as an 
Institute for Parasitological Research in the 
Department of Biology. 


Memorial to London Troops. 


At a meeting last week of the Joint Committee, 
representing the City and County of London, 
the design by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., for a 
Memoiial to London troops who have fallen in 
the war, was approved. The monument, 
which is to be erected in froné of the Royal 
Exchange, consists of a square Portland stone 
pillar surmounted by a lion, with panels bearing 
the names of the London regiments, principal 
battles and other details. There will be a 
statue of a soldier in marching order on either 
side. 'The cost is estimated at £7,000. 


Lift Aceidents. 


At an inquest at the City Coroner’s Court 
on a man killed in a lift aecident, Mr. C. J. 
Paterson, an inspector of factories, said that 
the lift was dangerous, and that had it been 
in a factory he would have condemned it ; 
as it was in a warehouse, he only had power to 
inspect it after an accident. Dr. F. J. Waldo, 
the coroner, expressed the opinion that all 
lifts before use should, be inspected by a respon- 
sible authority, such as the Board of Trade 
or the Home Office, and registered as fit for 
use, as was the case with other dangerous 
machinery, and periodically inspected. The 
jury agreed that the Home Office should have 
similar powers with regard to warehouse lifts 
as it had with factory lifts. Dr. Waldo stated 
that he had been suggesting means of pre- 
venting lift accidents during the past 18 years, 
and it was regrettable that so little had been 
done in this direction. 


, 





Mr. Joun Kepprg, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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ROOD BEAMS. 


THE decision of the Chancellor of the Man 
chester Diocese on the application for a facul 
to erect a rood beam across the chance] me 
of St. Chad’s Church, Ladybarn, in a, 
of the Rector’s wif2, besides following precede, 
is, in our view, most satisfactory. The — 
beam was ornamented with tracery and sy 
ported upon three pedestals, a Cross decorated 
with carving supporting the figure of Our Lond 
attended by figures of St. John and the Ving, 
Mary on either side, and was the design Hy 
architect of the Church. It was characterise 
by the Chancellor as a beautiful architectural 
decoration. The figures were about half if 
size, and would stand on pedestals 22 ft, hess 
the level of the Church floor. There wag “ 
opposition to the erection of this rood bean 
in the parish, and it appeared to be unanimongly 
approved, but before granting a faculty the 
Chancellor had to exercise his discretion in 
determining whether the crucifix with atte, 
dant figures could legally be erected in such 
position, and the determination of that ques. 
tion depends upon whether from its structureand 
position the crucifix is to be regarded as ap 
architectural decoration, or (as the Chancellor 
is reported as having stated ‘the law) whether 
it was intended to be used or there was risk of its 
being used “in connection with any part of 
divine service or otherwise as an aid to acts of 
devotion,” or as it was stated in the case Vicar 
and Churchwardens of All Saints, Westbury 
(30 T.L.R. 38), where the facts seem very 
similar and the decision was the same, “sub. 
ject to superstitious reverence.” 

The Chancellor intimated that where ther 
was any doubt in the application of this principle 
he should be inclined to leave the decision to 
a higher Court, but that in this case he enter. 
tained no doubt that it was an architectural 
decoration and he granted the faculty. 

This is not a question for us to express an 
opinion upon, and we confine ourselves to noting 
with approval that the law enables such decora- 
tions as the above being introduced into our 
churches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Cenotaph and the War Graves” Cross, 

Sir,—The great prominence given to the 
Cenotaph and to the War Graves Cross at the 
War Memorials Exhibition, must not be allowed 
to blind us to the facts of the situation ; or to 
the deep regrets felt by many for the wasted 
opportunity which so significant and poignant 
an occasion presented. The noblest opportunity 
has been missed. The occasion was one when, 
# ever, art should have found expression for 
the embodying of real feelings in beautiful 
form. ‘The doubt felt in many minds at the 
absence of any emblem on the Cenotaph to 
express the faith of the Nation, was answered 
by the objection that it could not suitably be 
included because it was a memorial to men of 
different races and creeds. This didnot in 
any way meet the difficulty, and ignored the 
obvious alternative of making it interpretative 
in other ways through the beauty of its form 
and meaning. It merely sterilised the whole 
conception, which is not'even “ splendidly ” 
null. The tragedy of the Cenotaph as of the 
Cross lies in this: they are the negation of 
beliefs, erected without any inwardness or 
meaning at all. They announce nothing. 
What will posterity find in either which will 
inspire them or expresses us? Do they ex- 
press anything but the dominating materialism 
of the official mind, out of touch with the real 
mind of the people, and in touch only with 
the “fashionables”” of art, and their own con- 
tracted experience? What virtue in this 
sense have they to posterity except to show 
the poverty of our ideals when we seek to give 
them form? Of what worth are such ideals ? 
It is the spirit which quickeneth, and neither 
stone or hardest bronze can alone make them 
secure. The difficulty of the different races 
and creeds to be commemorated would have 
been met by art, because it is through beauty 
that all nations and creeds are united. The 
opportunity was given to effect this great 
result, and instead of it we have these lifeless 
ofice-drawn substitutes, without treatment 
(for they are below any vital craftsmanship), 
a record only of the dominating materialism 
and the poverty of the individual mind. 

Iam told that the public regard the Ceno- 
taph as a symbol, and are impressed through 
the fact of the Army saluting it. In any case 
they had no choice! Can it be that as in the 
case of the trumpery, commercial altar cross, 
which the clergyman told me was no longer 
trumpery after it had received consecration, 
that the same disingenuous absurdity is to be 
applied to the Cenotaph, and that something 
does come out of nothing after all? Or are we all 
worshipping false gods, and the light is not in us? 

There are some who yet hold to the belief 
that in beauty, manifested through the forms 
of art, the soul of a people may find expression 
and consolation. Cannot some nobler tribute 
be reached? Are there no beliefs, no sorrows, 
eloquent enough to pour themselves out in some 
really vital expression to be an inspiration? 
There is no other security for the permanence 
of our memorials. What meaning has this 
Cross, which is to be repeated, alas! so many 
limes? It is not the symbol of Christianity, 
which rejects the sword. Many will recall in 
the early years of the war a courageous article 
in the Y'imes called “On Impossibilities,” 


tejecting the endeavour of the Churches to ‘ 


Teconcile the war with the teaching of the 
ter, and stating that it was impossible to 
> 80. This intellectial honesty had more 
region in it than all the sophistries of the 
Chu.ches. In any case, why a sword ?—a gas 
cylinder or howitzer hung from the neck of the 
Cross would have been nearer the mark. But 
_ are we to reconcile these opposing symbols ? 

hat does this Cross convey but a confused 
ten muddled entanglement of opposing mean- 
he And yet it is through such means that 
; are to hand down the memory of our mar- 
yred sons to posterity. What do architects 
and sculptors think of it, or the thoughtful 
So where? What does the Army? I wish 
es » that your columns might be open to further 
xpression of opinion on this important matter. 


REGINALD HALLWARD. 


Wall” Boards. oe 

S1tr,—I read with very much interest both the 
abstract of the paper read by Sir Charles T. 
Ruthen before the Society of Architects and the 
leading article given in your journal of October 
24. I noted particularly that the wooden- 
framed houses built by Sir Charles T. Ruthen 
were covered with Bishopric Stucco Board, 
which was then rough-casted on the exterior 
and finished internally in ordinary lath and 
plaster, and a point was made of the fact that 
the speed of erection was of greater interest even 
than cost, and further that it was possible to 
occupy the houses erected in this manner 
immediately. I know very little of the 
Bishopric Board, and presume there would be 
nothing in its composition to hinder speedy 
occupation, but I have always been under the 
impression that houses with plastered walls 
were not fit for human occupation until the 
plaster had dried out. If such is the case, why 
not go a step further with our new houses and 
eliminate even lath and plaster—a never too 
satisfactory wall and ceiling covering? Fibre 
board is the modern equivalent for it. It is 
cheaper, cleaner and much more satisfactory 
than the old-fashioned method. A good board 
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will last as long as the building, and will take 
paints (both oil and water), distemper and 
varnish. Further, it is both fire and moisture 
resisting and is a good non-conductor of heat 
and cold; such a lining, therefore, materially 
assists in keeping the house warm in winter and 
cool in summer. Owing to the fact that all 
organic matter is destroyed during manufac- 
ture, it offers no inducements to vermin. As 
a director of the firm manufacturing the Fiberlic 
wallboard, I can write with some little authority 
on this subject. I have seen some hundreds of 
houses lined with this wallboard, and all 
entirely satisfactory. At the Housing and 
Health Exhibition inaugurated by the Glasgow 
Corporation there were several model cottages 
in rough cast, the interiors of which were lined 
throughout (both walls and ceilings) with this 
material and demonstrated the use that can be 
made of wallboard. 

FELTON. 


D. ASHBY 


Cost of Party Walls. 


Sir,—We venture to ask you to publish the 
award of Mr. W. E. Riley, late Superintending 
Architect to the London County Council, on a 
matter which largely affects all owners of 
property, and which is incidentally of moment 
to all architects and surveyors. In dealing 


Mottingham War Memorial. 


[This design is the work of Mr. 


George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.L B.A, and has been 


selected as the memorial for Mottingham, in Kent, a model of which may be seen at the 


War Memorials 


ixhibition at the Royal Academy. 


The building willstand at the 


junction of three roads, and, therefore, the architect has adopted a design which is 
hexagonal in plan and takes the form of a Doric temple enclosing a cross. The names 
of the fallen are to be engraved on the six sides of the pedestal below the cross.} 
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with the party wall awards since the Armistice, 
architects have been confronted with the 
difficulty of determining whether the owner 
of a site upon which he is about to erect a 
building, and proposes to make use of existing 
party walls, shall be compelled to pay to the 
owner of the existing party walls the cost of the 
wall at present-day prices or at the price when 
the walls were erected. The enormous increase 
in the cost of building since 1914 has rendered it 
desirable to have an authoritative opinion for 
the guidance of property owners and their 
agents, and this is our excuse for asking for the 
favour of the publicity of your columns. 


C. F. Norman. 
J. S. Gipson. 


[Extract rrom Mr.:-W. E. Rivey’s Awarp, 
Unper Part VIII or tHe Lonpon 
Burtpine Act, 1894. 

** That the building owners shall be at liberty, 
subject to the provisions of Part VIII of the 
London Building Act, 1894, at any time and 
from time to time, to use the whole or any part 
of the said party wall for the purposes of any 
proposed new building, upon first making 
payment to the adjoining owners of a moiety of 
the costs and expense of the erection of such 
portion or portions of the said, wall as they, the 
building owners, may so desire to use, such 
moiety, to be ascertained by measurement and 
valued upon the basis of the actual expense 
incurred by the adjoining owners at the time 
the said wall was erected,”’| 

The R.I.B.A. Meeting. 

Sm,—Permit me a few lines in your valued 
columns. At .the general .meeting at the 
R.LB.A. this evening (November 4) a great 
deal of interest was shown in the diagrams 
prepared by members of the Civic Survey of 











Greater London. Such interest is not surprising, 
considering the skill attached to the production 
of, and the utility of, the diagrams. I venture 
to suggest that it is a great pity the Survey 
should not be completed and the various 
information collected put to a public use. 
It may interest your readers to know that 
Queen Mary expressed, her appreciation of the 
survey at a recent inspection of the diagrams. 

“‘ INTERESTED.” 





Inquiry. 

A correspondent wishes to get into touch 
with Canadian or American architects with 
experience in planning wooden houses with 
American heating systems. 


————__ —- +> « —__—_— 


London Traffic. 

A scheme has been prepared, by the railway 
companies, with the approval of the Railway 
Executive, for the better organisation of road 
cartage in London. It is expected that the 
proposals will result in the employment of 
fewer vehicles, greater mobility and co-ordina- 
tion in the use of vehicles for passenger and 
goods traffic, so that times and routes may be 
arranged to relieve the pressure at various 
points at particular times. Under the scheme, 
London would be divided into twenty-six 
areas, with a distributing station in each; 
and, goods would be consigned to the distributing 
station nearest the consignee’s premises and 
delivered in wagon-loads. It is realised that, 
while decentralisation is a sound policy, it is 
necessary to have all the units under a central 
control. The scheme would encourage small 
traders to send goods from one area of London 
to another by railway, and so keep slow-moving 
traffic off the streets. 
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From the American Architect. 


Cunard Building, New York. 
Messrs. B. W. Morris AND CARRERE AND Hastinos, Architects. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 





The Royal Society of Painters in Water 
— A Pca Art at Messrs 
erry oms; The Ruskin ¢ , 
Exhibition. ‘ ee 


THE Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours 
which was opened last week, and will 
close on December 20, keeps the high 
level which we expect from this old 
society, which is now holding its 173,4 
exhibition. Following the order as hung 
we come first to Mr. Thorne-Waite, in an 
admirable study of sheep on down land 
(“ Hamsey Flock”); to Edmund J. 
Sullivan, in his figure studies; and 
to the late Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A. 
who is very well represented in this 
year’s exhibition with some charming and 
typical works. Among these we should 
select particularly “A Farm Road 
Sussex Downs,” where the whole stretch. 
ing vista is flooded with light, and the 
sky with fleecy drifting clouds across js 
admirably handled. Before this, we shall 
have come to his “Early Morning 
Pontresina,” with the rose-coloured Dolo- 
mite peaks powdered with the clinging 
snow and, even finer, is Sir Ernest’s 
“View of the Torridge, near Bideford ” 
(No. 143), treated with characteristic 
delicacy of feeling and finish. Though Sir 
Ernest gave up the Presidency some years 
ago, his death is a great loss to this 
aires as, indeed, it is to modern 
British art. Mr. Russell Flint is very well 
represented in this year’s show with 
work which shows all that marvellous 
water-colour technique which we have 
often admired in these columns. “ A Gas- 
bag Factory ”’ is a little away from his 
usual line of subject, but surprisingly 
clever; and in such scenes as “ Humo- 
resque,”’ or again ‘“‘A Captive—Bam- 


. burgh,” where a. girl is carrying a child 


in her arms across the wet sands , or yet 
again in “ Bamburgh Sands,” he is at 
his best in handling clean washes of colour. 
Miss Brickdale comes forward this year 
with some clever flower - painting 
(“ Tulips”); Matthew Hale, Robert 
Allan, Harry Watson (in figure work), 
H. S. Tuke, Shepperson, Arthur Rack- 
ham, are well represented ; while Sargent 
has a brilliant study of a “ Larch 
Forest ” ; and we noted particularly this 
the work of Collin Philpot and Cecil 
unt. 

The Decorative Art Group, founded 
in 1916, with Walter Bayes as its Pres 
dent, which is now exhibiting at Messrs. 
Derry & Toms’ Galleries, represents at 
original movement towards good decor 
tion; and tells us that “ giving ou 
imagination every liberty we nevert eless 
keep a practical aim in view, that s— 
in conjunction with architecture to Ta 
the standard of interior decoration. 
Among the paintings we noticed the 
“Amazon Queen” and “ Dance of the 
Spheres,” of Carle Norway, Secretar) 
of this Group; some brilliant flower 
studies by Dod Procter, where silver # 
used effectively as_a background ; Jake 
Sato’s “Golden Panel” and Blamir 
Young’s “ Nude.” 

We are informed that the Rusk 
Centenary Exhibition, at the R.A., } 
be prolonged till November 22; ™ 
lectures are a very interesting feature. 
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F Tue inaugural meeting of the Session 1919- 
1920 was held on Tuesday evening last, at 
9, Conduit-street, Mr. John W. Simpson 
(President) in the Chair. 

At the commencement of the meeting, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary), 
read the following letter which had been re- 
ceived in response to a loyal message which 
had been sent to the King :— 

“Tam commanded to thank you, the Council 
and Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, for the message of loyalty you have 
addressed to the King, your Patron, on the 
occasion of the Inaugural Meeting of the first 
session since the termination of the war; and 
Iam commanded to assute you of His Majesty’s 
abiding interest in the activities of the Insti- 
tute in all its branches. The King feels con- 
fident that the members of the architectural 
profession will do full justice to the great respon- 
sibilities that rest upon them in the nation’s 


reconstruction, ‘* PRIVATE SECRETARY.” 


The President’s Address. 

The President then gave the following 
address :— 

In all the world’s history there has been 
never an epoch like that to which we are come. 
Four years of energy and skill have been 
devoted by the nations to the work of mutual 
destruction; and now they see, revealed by 
the light of peace, the precipice of ruin to 
which their struggles have brought them. 
Aghast at the imminent danger, they turn— 
still faint and bruised with fighting—to mend 
the neglected structure of their prosperity, 
to renew the arrested progress of their social 
welfare. In these tremendous circumstances, 
{ invite your attention to the functions of the 
Architect. Plan—born of the fertile union of 
Reflection, analysing the conditions of the 
problem, with Imagination, quick to perceive 
its true solution; Construction, daughter of 
Caution, testing the soundness of each audacious 
artifice. Such faculties, at once quickened and 
chastened by severe technical training, conduce 
—as I shall submit—to a type of intellect in 
the designer of buildings, which is a national 
asset; an instrument to be employed to its 
very limit at this present time. 

What is an Architect? There can be no 
better definition than that given by the 
Dictionary of the Académie Frangaise: “the 
Artist who composes buildings, determines 
their proportions, distributions, and decora- 
tions, directs their execution, and controls 
the expenditure upon them.” First then, 
foremost, and above all, he is an Artist. And 
by the term Artist, I understand no more a 
draughtsman than I do an actor, or a hair- 
dresser, but that which all who honestly 
practise those professions would wish to be ; 
delighting in their work for its own sake, yet 
discontented with it because of perpetual 
endeavour to reach a higher perfection. Not 
that fitful dilettante who justifies to himself 
his idle hours with empty phrases—“ a lack of 
eration, * or the like—but a man with a 
. e 8 work before him, and the time desperately 
nadequate in which to do it. A man of 
remorseless severity in the standard of his own 
attainment, insomuch that he shall grudge no 
©xpenditure of time and pains to achieve the 











smallest improvement in his work. One in 
whose mouth the words “It will do,” and 
“Near enough,” are not found; nor will he 
tolerate them in the mouths of those who work 
with him. With such a temperament, imagina- 
tion, an eye trained to the appreciation of form 
and colour, and the rare creative faculty, 
endowed with all attributes of the Artist—he 
is yet but an imperfect Architect. For to the 
Artist must be added the technician, to make 
the Architect. Of what avail is his gift of 
creation, if he have not constructive science 
that alone shall enable the offspring of his 
vision to reach maturity? And what a very 
mountain range of obstacles now appears 
between our eager Artist and the Promised 
Land of his desire! Not seldom, indeed, his 
heart fails at the steep ascent, and either he 
turns aside into by-paths which he conceives 
easier or more direct—or he becomes fascinated 
with the very ruggedness of his toil, and remains 
contentedly constructing, with never a regret 
for what lies beyond his vision. 

The Artist, then, must train his unaccus- 
tomed feet to tread firmly the slippery planes 
of geometry; for he is to be able, you must 
remember, to delineate things, not merely as 
they exist, but as they are to be. Geometer 
and—that he may calculate—mathematician, 
he must still surmount and master the rocky 
intricacies of the trades. Mason and brick- 
layer shall he become, and carpenter to boot. 
The workers in metal must yield to him the 
secrets of their crafts, nor shall he rest till he 
has explored the whole mystery of material ; 
rocks, and trees, and the sand which is by the 
sea-shore. Something of an engineer he will 
find himself nowadays, being called upon to 
deal with steel as a familiar friend ; recognising 
its great possibilities, and—its limitations. 
He is but a poor designer who shall set aside 
materials as “inartistic”; rather should he 
recognise it as his duty, by masterful handling, 
to imbue them with beauty. The study of 
hygiene is within his province, for he must be 
nicely studious in arranging all sanitary matters, 
and that not merely as to their general disposal. 
Judging no detail of pipe, trap, joint, or fitting 
unworthy of attention, he must narrowly 
supervise each with the authority which is 
born of knowledge. Upon climate, aspect,. 
rain-fall, sub-soils, and all matters pertaining 
to the public health, he will be required to 
advise ; and to plan aright the defences against 
those insidious, persistent foes of humanity, 
sickness and disease. __ 

Armed, then, with this panoply of attain- 
ments, and the vigorous constitution proper 
for their exercise, yet another gift is needed 
for his full equipment. The very weight of 
his intellectual armour may be his disadvantage 
and undoing, if-it be not supported by that 
solid sense of proportion—those powers of 
inductive and deductive reasoning—which go 
to make what is commonly called “ business 
ability.” And here we come upon our Archi- 
tect in an aspect quite different from any in 
which we have hitherto viewed him. An 
aspect, too, which perhaps most of all differen- 
tiates him from his brethren who take the 
Arts for their trade. For consider his position, 
how is he entrusted withan important work of 
architecture, and how his conditions vary 
from those of the painter or the sculptor. 
These last produce their work, agree terms of 
its purchase, and there’s an end to the trans- 
action! A mere matter of interchange so far 
as finance is concerned. But the architect, 
from the moment the building contract is 
signed, is invested with the discretion of an 
almost unfettered trustee. Vast sums of 
money are at his disposition, and are disbursed 
by his direction. None can tell, till such time 
as the work is completed and the cost reckoned, 
whether or no he has wisely and honestly 
acquitted himself of his stewardship, and 
obtained full value for the moneys entrusted 
to him. 

A trustee, did I say? Nay, more; a very 
judge. As the employer lays down his gold, 
so the builder bestows freely his work at the 
word of the Architect, neither doubting but 
that justice shall be done them. When I think 
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of the unlimited trust and confidence which 
are placed in us day by day; year by year, by 
men of opposing interests, strangers moreover 
for the most part, who know us not at all in 
private life; when I think, too, that among 
both small and great, high and low, that trust 
and that confidence are justified—I profess I 
am proud of my calling. Mistakes are made, 
no doubt, “to err is human”; I have known 
cases of unpardonable oversight—but (I speak 
of those who rightly bear the title) who ever 
heard of a dishonest Architect? To prolong 
the list would weary you. I could speak of 
the necessary knowledge of accounts; of some 
familiarity with the law, as it affects the 
drawing of contracts, the rights of dominant 
and servient owners of easements, the com- 
plexities of Building Acts and such like mysteries ; 
of the need that he should be able to express 
his views with clarity and terseness, whether 
in writing or in speech; of the Architect as 
the “‘ Polite Letter Writer,” dealing daily with 
the correspondence of a bishop. 

You will say—I fear—that my sketch of the 
“Complete Architect ” is but a fancy portrait, 
that so many accomplishments cannot ciowd 
into the few years of a working life. My 
picture, it may be, is exactly true of none of 
us, as we are—I freely disclaim its likeness to 
the author—but it may stand for all of us— 
as we would be. Be this of the workman as 
it may be. What of the work ? 

It will not have escaped you that, although 


the quality of Artist stands foremost in the 


making of an Architect, I have described in 
greater detail his faculties of construction and 
administration. It is with intention that I 
have chosen for my discourse these less familiar 
aspects of our art. To cultured minds, the 
wsthetics of Architecture are a perennial 
interest, and, since buildings make appeal 
to the sense of beauty, the emotions they 
inspire must form the measure for their criticism. 
Yet it is seldom realised how much of the great- 
ness of the art .of Architecture is due to the 
severely practical nature of its medium, to the 
necessity of expressing the artist’s ideal in 
terms of cubic reality. When the enthusiast 
speaks of it as “frozen music,” he is apt to 
forget that the freezing inspired, and is the 
very essence of, the music. For Architecture 
is, above all, building; the calculated, right 
disposition of proportioned solids and voids— 
in other words, plan and construction ; not the 
cornices, mouldings, and carvings which define 
the masses, add desired emphasis to light and 
shadow. To create it, no dexterous suggestive 
sketch suffices; no magic wand, nor lamp, 
nor potent incantation will raise it from the 
ground. Patient complex diagrams of geo- 
metrical projection, sown with myriad notes 
and figures, must show how bricks are placed 
in unseen foundations, and how joints of 
cunning fashion couple the roof-beams. 

But, for all that I have dwelt upon the 
material, I would not be thought unmindful 
of the spiritual aspect of our calling. ‘ Morality, 
in fact, is architectonic; and goodness, for 
human nature is the queen over truth and 
beauty.” I quote from Addington Symonds. 
“* Experience leads me,” he adds, “to think 
that there are numerous human beings in each 
nation who receive powerful and permanent 
tone from the impressions communicated to 
them by architecture.”” The importance of a 
prevailing standard of good design, of logical, 
comely compliance with our domestic and 
commercial needs, is very great. I am not now 
thinking of great monuments. Placed in the 
hands of competent designers, the Government 
housing scheme may effect ethical results of 
more value to the nation than the satisfaction 
of its physical demands. The clerk and the 
artisan, on their way to the morning train, 
pass by rows of dwelling-places, ill-planned 
within, monotonously vulgar without. “ One 
of these days,” thinks our friend, “ I will have 
a house of my own,” and in his mind the house 
of his desire shapes itself, like to those he 
daily sees. What an Ideal! Yet how should 
it be otherwise? The only effective education 
of the public in architecture is the object lesson 
of good design. 
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All creative art must have a motive. Guadet, 
in his wonderful ‘Cours d’Architecturé,” 
reveals the basic influence which governs our 
art, in an illuminating phrase. “The great 
Architect of a period,” says he, “is its social 
condition; the technician realises, but does 
not create, the aspirations of his time.” Yet, 
while it remains true that architecture reflects, 
and writes in stone, the history of its time, 
the legend is no mere tianscipt, but a con- 
ception whereby the fertilising suggestion is 
transmuted, vitalised, and perfected. Ver- 
sailles owed its existence to the autocratic 
splendour of Louis XIV, but the minds that 
created it were those of Mansard, of Le Nétre, 
and Le Brun.*. The pageant of Versailles has 
passed into the shades ; there breathes no wind 
of life among the phantoms of that splendid 
Court; alone, the artists’ work remains, 
immortal. To us—as it did to them—inspira- 
tion must come from the living world, from 
them that are nigh to us, from the resistless, 
limitless future. For good or ill, the old Order 
is well-nigh gone; the short retrospect of our 
own lives tells of a mighty social change, and 
in the fruition of the new State, Architecture 
must fulfil its glorious part. “Did you, O 
friend,” said Whitman, “suppose Democracy 
was only for elections, for politics, or for a 
party name?” and “To the men and women 
of a country, its esthetics furnish materials 
and suggestions of personality, and enforce 


- them in a thousand effective ways.” 


Admitting—as we must—the value of Art 
to democracy, its intimate connection with 
the moral welfare of a people, we cannot but 
applaud the attitude of H.M. Government 
with regard to the national housing scheme. 
Despite political reasons for erecting houses 
with headlong hurry, despite attack by those 
without knowledge of the prodigious work 
involved in the preparation of even a moderate- 
sized scheme (and many are on a scale never 
before conceived in this or any other country), 
the Department charged with its administration 
has steadfastly insisted on standards of sound 
design and construction. Both the Prime 
Minister and Dr. Addison have made clear their 
determination that the land shall not be 
covered with the abominations of the old-time 
speculator. Their reward shall be an England 
of finer instincts, richer for a noble pleasure. 
Architects—to the surprise of many—are now 
officially recognised as those most properly 
fitted to design houses, to plan the lay-out and 
extension of our cities and towns. We are 
grateful for that recognition ; I do not hesitate 
to say we are giving of our very best in return. 

To those impatient for results, let me say 
that economy in building is effected, not by 
the omission of ornamental detai!ls—and, 
indeed, it is but a poor design which needs 


. them—but, by minute study of the plan, and 


construction, upon whose importance I have 
already insisted. “Plan” means far more 
than the arrangement of rooms; it comprises 
the scrutiny of every foot of ground, its contours 
and subsoil, whereby foundation work is 
saved; it covers the economical disposition 
and grading of roads, the aspect of each house- 
site, the water-supply, lighting, drainage, and 
—in many cases—reasoned investigation of 
the general and local social problems incident 
to the formation of a township. ‘ Construc- 
tion,” too, may be but a small thing, in—for 
example—a cottage roof; but to perfect it, 
so that wood, slate, lead, and labour may be 
reduced in each of several hundred cottages, 
will perhaps need days of work and experiment. 
And the time lost in preliminary study is 
regained many fold in the end. To pro- 
duce in bulk such comparatively simple 
things as shells needed months of preparation, 
but, when organisation was complete, they 
poured forth like water from a pierced dam. 
So, houses, far more complex constructions 





* “On ne peut pas, Sire, employer trop d’itude 
pour concevoir quelque dessin qui réponde a la 
grandeur de vos actions. Comme elles ont surpasse 
tout ce qui s’est fait dans les autres temps, il faudroit 
que leurs monuments fussent aussi(au dessus de tous 
ceux de l’aptiquite.”—Francois Blondel. _. 








than shells, will presently arise as by enchant- 
ment; the process has already begun. 

Like religion, architecture, if it is to profit 
a nation, must be part of its daily life. It is 
in plan that lies the true economy—prevention 
of waste. Waste of time and energy, wander- 
ing about the tortuous passages of tube 
stations, where lifts are planned remote from 
trains, and fatuous stairs intervene between 
them and the platforms. Waste of property, 
in thé squalid hinder-parts of main-line 
stations, untidy sprawling: areas dotted with 
lamentable sheds, and linked by bridges whose 
building has darkened and desolated streets of 
houses; waste which defiles and depresses 
whole communities. I' mention ‘“ backs,” 
because architecture is matter not only, as is 
sometimes thought, for fronts, but equally for 
backs and sides ; for all, in short, that connotes 
orderly, cleanly life, and the beauty of 
efficiency. 

My predecessor in this chair has addressed 
you in time of war; to me, more fortunate, 
it is given to take up his arduous duties freed 
from the obsession of those dreadful days. 
In opening our first Session since the declaration 
of peace, I welcome and congratulate those 
members who have served their country and 
returned in safety. If I do not at this moment 
dwell upon our losses, it is not that we are 
unmindful; we do not forget the gallant 
comrades who once sat with us. The Royal 
Institute has had its full share of bitterness. 
War, like Architecture, is an Art, and is 
practised “according to plan.” Its principles 
demand the same insistence on a leading 
motive, the same subordination of the part to 
the whole; and there is the hazard variant 
from which skill may make, or folly maz, 
success. The commander, like the architect, 
must work within the limitations of his budget, 
though his expenditure is counted not, alas ! 
in terms of his employer’s money, but of his 
men’s lives! Marshal Foch, indeed, pushes 
the parallel still closer. “‘The development 
of the art of war is like that of the art of 
architecture. The materials you use for your 
buildings may change; they may be wood, 
stone, steel. But the static principles on 
which your house must be built are permanent.” 

Those who know me will not misunderstand ; 
will not think me less enthusiastic for Art, 
that I have dwelt almost wholly to-night upon 
plan and construction. Assuredly, I yield to 
none in my reverence for the sublime qualities 
of painting, music, sculpture. But, among the 
fine arts, Architecture is unique in that it alone 
subserves utility. By reason of its very 
limitations—the intimacy of its relation to 
the needs of humanity, its incessant confron- 
tation with cosmic fact, and the rigorous 
severity of its principles—its votaries are 
compelled to understand, widely, to see quickly 
and well, to be eclectic and tolerant while 
holding unsullied their own artistic faith. It 
is more particularly upon these grounds that 
I have ventured to assert the value of our 
profession to the State. It is not among those 
callings which bestow great wealth on those 
who practise it. Few architects retire upon 
their earnings; fewer still leave riches at their 
death. Yet no art bestows greater fortune of 
pleasure upon those who give themselves 
wholly to its service; and what can money 
give besides ? 

To us, Architects, the immortal words which 
Carlyle puts in the mouth of Teufelsdr°ckh 
yield their fullest meaning. “Not what I 
Have,” said he, “but what I Do is my 
Kingdom.” 





At the conclusion of the address, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Mr. J. D. Davis (who was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception) justified 
his “presumption” in addressing such an 
audience of distinguished architects and artists 
by a quotation : “‘ Every man has at some time 
of his life a personal interest in architecture. 
He has influence in the design of some public 
building (more’s the pity !), ot he has to buy, 
or build, or order his own house.” The paren- 
thesis was his own. In architecture, all must 
in some way commit themselves, and the lay- 
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man invariably did mischief. Architects were 
the world’s truest historians. They wrote 
the imperishable records by which one Civilisa- 
tion gave its history to those which followed 
What did they know t¢-day of the great ciyi. 
lisations that had come and gone, but what 
architecture had written on the stones for their 
reading ? All that they knew on the other 
side of the Atlantic of those mysterious races 
who had reached an advanced stage of civilisa. 
tion so long ago—the Aztecs and Incas—was to 
be found in the works of their architects. The 
architect who built to-day, built not merely for 
his fellow men, but handed down to posterity 
an account of what sort of men they were when 
the buildings were erected. He also suggested 
that architects were politicians, in that they 
had a great deal to do with the surroundings 
which had so large an influence on the people, 
An artisan going to and fro to his work through 
monotonous surroundings must carry some 
of that monotony with him. Those who habi- 
tually passed majestic structures would carry 
in their minds something of the ideals which 
these buildings suggest and have put into their 
minds. People of one country could speak to 
people of another by the expression imparted 
by their buildings, and the architect was, there- 
fore, something of a diplomat. He submitted 
a motion of thanks to Mr. Simpson for the 
excellent address with which he had honoured 
them. 

Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0O., P.R.A, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, congratulated 
Mr. Simpson on holding the position of President. 
They were all very pleased to see him in that 
position, and were sure that he would acquit 
himself well. It was a tradition in the Royal 
Institute that the President should be supported 
to the very fullest of their abilities, and that 
support would be extended to Mr. Simpson. 
His name was known in France almost as well as 
in this country. On behalf of the meeting, he 
asked Mr. Davis to convey to the President 
of the United States their great sorrow at his 
illness. There had been a great advance in 
architecture in America since Mr. Choate was 
at the Institute. ‘They used to keep their 
weather eyes mainly upon France, but now 
they had also to watch America. He referred 
to the large factories which had been erected 
there for war purposes; they were marvels of 
organisation. Two things were necessary to 
good architecture: (1) good education, both 
architectural and general; and (2) the erection 
of good buildings, which would influence archi- 
tecture in the future. The educational value of 
good buildings was almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate. He was an optimist as regards the 
future of architecture. It was much more 
useful to try and find out the good parts of a 
building than to look for the bad parts, When 
he was a young man, they thought mostly 
of the details ; now they thought mainly of the 
outline, the mass and the proportion, and that 
was a great advance. Buildings should not be 
considered individually, but as part of the street 
or scheme of which they are part. It had been 
stated that architects were to be employed in all 
housing schemes, but he was under the im- 
pression that schemes were mainly being 
carried out by local surveyors with the help of 
a clerk. The war had left great opportunities 
for architects, and there was danger that they 
might lapse back into their old ways with the 
coming of peace and fail to take advantage of 
the new issues. He would like to see the Royal 
Institute come out of its shell now the war was 
over. Many of them felt that the Institute and 
its members were not quite recognized during 
the war as they should have been by the author'- 
ties and the Government. The desire for recog- 
nition which they all felt was not for purposes 0 
gain, but that they might all do something for 
their country. Many of their members had 
worked hard during the war for ng remuneration 
whatever. Now that it was over, he was sure 
that the Institute. would come forward and 
impress upon the authorities that architecture 
and those who practised architecture could 
devote great services to the State, and were 
willing to devote such services in times ° 
emergency regardless of emoluments. 
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THE TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


Tue first general meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute was held at 92, Victoria- 
street, 8. WW. (by permission of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers), on October 
94, Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.I., in the course of 
his presidential address, said a survey of the 
feld of town planning could not but fill them 
with encouragement. First, as to the Institute, 
the foremost thought in his mind was of the 
five men who had occupied the chair and of the 
splendid work they. had given to the young 
body. The high tradition they had set was a 
great inspiration to their successors, though 
making him painfully conscious of many short- 
comings. Since last session two new departures 
had been made, and the first provincial and the 
first week-end conferences were held. The first 
was held at Bolton, in co-operation with the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
and the second at Oxford. Reference must 
be made to the Town-Planning Exhibition, 
which, thanks to the splendid and arduous work 
of Professor Adshead, had grown in size and 
had, at the request of the local people, been 
sent to Leeds, Hull, Durham, St. Helens, 
Bolton and Paris. The Council was on the 
look-out for someone who would act as secretary 
to and organiser of the exhibition. As they 
surveyed the world around, they could not but 
feel that the theory of town-planning was being 
increasingly appreciated, and it was a just 
cause for gratification that so many members 
were taking an active part in the difficult task 
of putting the theory into practice. This sum- 
mer several members had attended inter- 
allied town planning conferences in France and 
Belgium in connection with the reconstruction 
of the regions devastated in the war. The town- 
planners of those countries were alive to their 
great opportunity, and they sympathised with 
them in the terrible misfortune they had to 
rectify, wished them every success in their 
difficult task, and hoped that their own example 
after the fire of London might act as a warning 
of the danger of great plans for thé public good 
being thwarted by self-interest, impatience and 
superficial expediency. 

In this country they had their own problems 
of reconstruction, but had been encouraged 
by the placing on the statute book of the 
Housing and Town Planning, &c., Act, 1919. 
As regarded town planning, this was primarily 
asimplifying Act intended to facilitate procedure 
with town-planning schemes. Perhaps Sections 
46 and 47 may be said to contain a happy 
compromise with reference to the celebrated 
encounter last session of Abbott v. Aldridge, 
regarding obligatory planning. Now tht 
Parliament had smoothed the way, it was up to 
the members of the Institute to see that full 
use was made of the powers provided by the 
Town-Planning Acts. Added powers brought 
fresh responsibility, and each in his own 
district could do much to supply the expert 
guidance that local authorities would require 
i they were to make the best use of their oppor- 
tunities. With reference to the clearance of un- 
healthy areas and the consequent improve- 
ment schemes, which should be considered as 
part of a general plan, Section 9 (1) was impor- 


" tant, as it provided that as regarded premises 


forming part of the “unhealthy” area, the 
compensation to be paid for the land taken 
compulsorily, including the buildings thereon, 
shall be the value of the land as a site cleared 
of buildings. With regard to the Ministry of 
Health Act, the fact of main importance was 
that all health matters were now placed under 
one Minister, with a view to greater co-ordina- 
tion and inspiration than had been possible 
in the past. It was, perhaps, noteworthy that 
im many districts the Medical Officer of Health 
Was the most fervent advocate of town-planning. 

By the Ministry of Transport Act a Minister 
of Transpo:t had been established to whom 
might be transfer ee in Council all 
powers and duties of any Government depart- 
ment in relation to railways, light railways, 
tramways, canals, waterways and inland 
navigations, roads, bridges and ferries, and 


vehicles and traffic thereon, harbours, docks and 
piers. The Act was to a certain extent hedged 
about by saving clauses and time limits, but the 
bringing of all traffic services, including the 
establishment of new ones, through running of 
tramways, and the classification of roads, &c., 
under the direction of one Minister should greatly 
simplify planning ahead and providing wisely 
and economically for traffic services, which was 
such an important part of the town-planner’s 
work. 

Now that the need for economy was being so 
much emphasised, it might be well to point out 
the essential economy of town-planning. Each 
of them must know many instances of the waste 
of public money and welfare due to the absence 
of town-planning in the past; street improve- 
ments and slum clearances were obvious 
examples. The Acquisition of Land Act would 
have a useful effect in regard to town-planning. 
Many schemes would involve the purchase of 
land by local authorities; snd anything 
which might cheapen and simplify procedure 
in regard to the taking of land compulsorily 
was of service. 

Having referred to the Small Holding Colonies 
Act, the President said that at the beginning of 
last session Professor Adshead referred to many 
problems of reconstruction as to which definite 
policies should be decided before the war 
ended and the time for action came. Despite 
the efforts of legislators, many of those problems 
of necessity were still awaiting final solution. 
There was no need to be discouraged, however, 
as the meeting of immediate needs which could 
not be delayed was, to a certain extent, limited 
by the factor of possible output, and if they 
pressed on with their plans concurrently with 
emergency execution, much could be done to 
save the situation. As an Institute, their 
chief function was, he thought, all the time to 
press for a plan; and, as members, to be ready 
to help in its preparation. 

At the moment, housing was occupying the 
energy of most of them, and he would again 
urge the importance of dealing with all housing 
matters in the town-planning manner. With 
regard to town-planning itself, it was important 
that their outlook should not be limited by the 
boundaries of existing local authorities; for 
example, such areas a3 the South Wales, Don- 
caster, and Kent coalfields obviously required 
regional planning, as did the groups of great 
industrial centres in the Midlands and the 
North, not to mention Greater London. The 
value which the proposed arterial roads for 
Greater London would possess received em- 
phasis during the recent railway strike, when the 
convenience of road transport for many com- 
modities was made obvious, as was-ealso the 
appalling road access to the London Docks. 
The problem of what form of central authority 
was best for each such region, so that group 
matters might be properly planned, carried 
out and controlled, but which would leave 
sufficient local affairs in the control of the smaller 
authorities, pressed for solution. Without such 
central authorities, regional planning could be 
of little avail; but, on the other hand, it was 
essential to preserve and foster a spirit of local 
patriotism and civic pride in the smaller 
authorities which would be impossible unless 
they had distinct entity and useful duties to 
perform and were not lost as mere nonentities 
in the mammoth organisation of overgrown 
cities. 

These were a few of the town-planning 
problems that confronted them. What were 
they doing to equip themselves to meet them ? 
For one thing, admittance to the Institute in 
the future would only be possible through 
examination. The Education Committee had 
drawn up a syllabus, and the first examination 
would be held in July, 1920. The Institute 
was only five years old, conceived in one 
world, but born and beginning life in a world 
entirely changed by the fearful upheaval in 
which they had been involved. What would 
emerge from this chaos none of them could say ; 
but, viewing the fearful destruction of the past 
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few years, they could at least feel it a great 
privilege, firstly, to have the good fortune to 
be engaged in a profession that was so essentially 
constructive and which offered so many oppor- 
tunities for helping to make the country a 
pleasant place to live in; and, secondly, that in 
their Institute they had a meeting-place 
where they could exchange experiences, receive 
encouragement, and take counsel together. 

Mr. Rees Jeffreys, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, endorsed his remarks 
as to the importance of regional planning. 
Possibly the amendments in the Act might help 
a little in this direction, but he was disappointed 
that they went such a little way. There must 
be joint committees if they were to have impor- 
tant road improvements carried through, 
such as the proposed Western-avenue and the 
new approach to the Docks. 

Mr. F. M. Elgood seconded the motion, and 
expressed thé hope that the new powers in the 
Act would enable town-planning to be dealt 
with from a broader point of view. They were 
fortunate in living in times which gave tremen- 
dous opportunities to the town-planner, because, 
in addition to the planning of new areas, they 
would soon have many town improvement 
schemes, which were long overdue, to deal with. 

The motion was carried. 


Town Planning in France. 


Major G. B. Ford,- U.S.A., who is giving 
assistance to the French Government in regard 
to the rebuilding of the devastated areas, 
explained what was being done. In March, the 
French Government passed a town-planning 
law which made it obligatory for every town 
of over 10,000 inhabitants to prepare within 
three years a plan for its improvement and 
extension. It was further laid down that 
every village or town which was destroyed or 
partly destroyed by earthquake, fire or any 
act of war must have a plan made of its im- 
provement, which must be approved by the 
authorities of the Department before any 
reconstruction could take place. No permanent 
construction was yet taking place, because 
they were waiting for plans to be made of 
between 3,000 to 4,000 destroyed towns and 
villages. He had talked with the President of 
the Surveyors’ Institute of France, who told him 
there were only twenty or thirty men in France, 
amongst architects, who called themselves town- 
planners; and only ten or twelve of these 
understood town-planning in the sense that 
it was understood in this country. They under- 
stood the zsthetic side and knew how to make 
a pretty street picture; but they did not 
understand the economics or the social aspects 
of town-planning. The surveys of the towne 
and villages were being made by men who had 
not the slightest conception of town-planning 
as understood in Great Britain, and the munici- 
pal authorities were afraid of making changes 
because the property owners were against 
changes and opposed to paying any of the cost 
which an improvement in the town plan would 
involve. The few architects and engineers who 
were breaking out were in most cases putting 
forward lavish extravagant ideas, which would 
cost more money than was available and were 
not particularly worth while carrying out. 
He had seen little in the plans so far prepared 
which the Institute would recognise as real 
town-planning. The prospect for the future 
was not bright and it appeared that a wonderful 
opportunity was being lost for want of means 
and of preliminary training. His visit to 
England was to obtain information which would 
help to put the French people on the right lines, 
and he asked those who had such materials 
to assist him. In America they recognised that 
Great Britain led the world in regard to town- 
planning, and they wanted to profit by the 
example. 





— 
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A new block of offices, to be known as “ Victory 
House,” is being erected in Kingsway, to the 
designs of Messrs Trehearne & Norman, archi- 
tects, 68, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., Railway 
House, Dowgate-hill, E.C. 
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COMMON FAULTS IN LAY-OUT PLANS. 


WueEN the time ultimately arrives—as it 
undoubtedly must—for the appearance of 4 
comprehensive history of the town-planning 
movement in Great Britain, it will be realised 
how dramatically opportune was the great 
Conference of 1910, for. only now after an 




















interval of almost ten years, which has been 
devoted by certain pioneers and enthusiasts 
to prolonged study, has an opportunity arisen 
when its real value may be apprised by its 
contribution towards the work of post-war 
housing. Unfortunately, however, the prin- 
ciples which have been so carefully formulated by 
those who have made a special study of the 
matter have not permeated to the outskirts of 
the architectural profession, which includes 
many persons of only partial. training in such 
subjects, but who, by reason of the official posi- 
tions which they hold on various local governing 
bodies, find themselves suddenly called upon to 
prepare schemes. The subject is, therefore, 
frequently approached by persons who persis- 
tently harbour many of the old illusions, and 
who are insufficiently equipped to prepare 
schemes in accordance with modern standards. 

In consequence of the Government having 
taken upon itself the duty of dealing with the 
housing shortage, by means of loans and subsi- 
dies, itis only to be expected that to the Govern- 
ment will accrue any blame for the inevitable 
delays which must occur. Yet, surely, and more 
especially in the light of the present popular 
outcry for a reduced national expenditure, it 
behoves it to consider most carefully every 
scheme which is put forward for its approval, 
with the object of obtaining the maximum of 
efficiency for the minimum of expenditure, even 
if in some cases this may only be achieved at 
the cost of a slight delay. Neither is it the 
economic aspect alone which requires such 
careful consideration and which justifies such 
a delay. Enough has already been said and 
written on the necessity for preserving the fine 
tradition of cottage design, for which England 
has justly become famous throughout the world ; 
it is, however, a matter which cannot be too 
frequently emphasised. In all but the very 
rural districts, which in many cases have 
acquired several scattered and isolated sites, 
each for the accommodation of three or four 
blocks of hcuses, the lay-out plan is the 
matter which requires the first attention. Upon 
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that to a large extent depends the success or 
failure of the entire enterprise, for the types of 
houses must be designed—apart from questions 
of mere aspéct—with regard to the particular 
positions which they will occupy, and with 
regard to their relation to the scheme as a 
homogeneous conception. Where itis necessary 
to exert the most rigorous economies, a pleasing 
result must rely to an unusual extent upon 
judicious grouping of houses. 

In connection with these lay-out plans, there 
are certain prevalent faults which it may be of 
interest to enumerate. The foremost consists of 
a wastage of road-frontage. When it is remem- 
bered that a 40 ft. roadway composed of 16 ft. 
of carriage-way, bordered on both sides by 12 ft. 
of grass verge and footpath, costs about £6 per 
linear yard, exclusive of sewers, the necessity of 
utilising every foot to the best advantage and of 
arranging a lay-out with regard to the utmost 
economy in road construction may be realised. 
Furthermore, roads are very frequently shown of 
an unnecessary width. A distance of 70 ft. 
should be preserved between opposite houses, 
but this figure is entirely independent of the 
width of any intervening road, which in many 
cases does not require more than 16 ft. of 
carriageway. Another frequent source of waste 
is due to the usage of through roads in positions 
where a cul-de-sac would prove far more 
economical in road construction, and would 
accommodate at least an equal, if not a greater, 
number of houses, and which would finally form 
a more pleasant arrangement of grouping. 

Fig. 1 shows an irregular site, bounded on 


three sides by existing roads, developed by . 


means of three new roads, of which two would 
require carriageways 16ft. in width. Fig. 2 
shows the same site developed on more 
economical lines, and yielding a larger number 


























of houses. Only one 16ft: road is required, 
and it will be observed that by bringing this 
road further southwards it is shortened to an 
extent which more than compensates for the 
narrow 8ft. of road surrounding the grass 
squares. If a thoroughfare for foot traffic were 
desired on a north and south axis, the two 
features on that axis could be connected by 
a4ft. path. It will, furthermore, be observed 
that on this plan every available piece of road 
frontage is utilised. 

It frequently occurs that where the principle 
of the cul-de-sac has been accepted its real 
merit is lost in the observance. Fig. 3 shows 
a 16 ft. carriageway running into a wide turning 
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space, the whole having been designed without 
any regard toroad economy. In Fig. 4, without 
increasing the depth of the entire feature, 
larger number of houses is accommodated, and 
an 8 ft. carriageway with a 20 ft. turning space 
is provided. 
























































Another frequent fault is the failure to seize 
upon every opportunity which arises naturally 
from the plan adopted for a particular arrange- 
ment of grouping, or for some special feature, 
Such opportunities—often neglected—invariably 
occur at all road junctions and crossings. Fig. 5 
shows a careless arrangement upon which no 
particular thought has been bestowed, and 
which, in addition to its negative qualities, 
possesses some very definite and positive defects. 
Foremost amongst these is the above-mentioned 
wastage of road frontage, but almost of equal 
importance is the failure to screen the back 
gardens of the houses facing the main road, 
which thus present to the passer-by a vist on 
either side of drying clothes, fowl-runs, and a 
various assortment of household details, which 
should be more discreetly hidden from the 
public eye. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show arrangements which not 
only have the effect of protecting the flanks of 
the gardens, but which also provide some 
definite feature upon the subsidiary road axis. 

A popular fallacy is that an aimlessly tortuous 
road is the sole method of redeeming a lay- 
out plan from monotony. Were such the 
case, decision as to whether a gridiron 
scheme based upon the vigorous austerity of 
straight lines might not be wholly preferable to 
a formless arrangement of fatuous curves 
might well prove difficult. The solution, 
however, lies between such extremes. Aimless 
curves, unless dictated by the contours of the 
site, should be avoided. Fig. 8 shows a curved 
diagonal road with houses stepped back, the 
putative result being an avoidance of monotony. 
Fig. 9 shows a road connecting the same points, 
upon whose length is arranged one well-defined 
bend, around which, upon the various axes, & 
definite feature is set out. Such a road would 
not only be cheaper in construction, but would 
provide a far more pleasant arrangement. 
Another persistent fallacy lies in the presump- 
tion that a house with a south aspect is invari- 
ably preferable to one with a north aspect, it 
being presumably overlooked that a -house 
which faces north presents a back elevation 
to the sun, the matter, therefore—other things 
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being equal—resolves itself merely into one of 
internal planning. Faults which are of frequent 
occurrence are those owing their origin to the 

yment of insufficient attention to the con- 

nration of the site, and which consist, for 
the most part, in attempts to set the roads and 
houses against the contours, or to arrange 
blocks of four and six houses with an unbroken 
ridge in positions where a considerable difference 
of ground level would occur at the extremes of 
the block. 

These, then, are some of the more frequently 
curring faults, the elimination of which it is 
desirable to secure, even if this may only be 
achieved at the price of small delays. A 
variation of the well-known adage might well 
rad: ‘ Build in haste and repent at leisure.” 
When it be considered, however, what a profu- 
sion of scorn would have been meted out to 

rsons giving consideration to such matters 
as those which are now receiving almost uni- 
versal attention—the aesthetic grouping of the 
houses, protection of children from dangers of 
traffic, questions of aspect of rooms, of side 
light on a kitchen range, and the like—at the 
hands of the exponents of the Jaisser-faire 
doctrine of some sixty years ago, an estimate 
may be obtained of the advance that has been 
made in this particular aspect of town-planning. 
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THE SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


As stated in our “ Notes” last week, a 
meeting of architects was held at the Royal 
Institution of South Wales, Swansea, on 
(October 25, to consider the formation of a 
Western Branch of The South Wales Institute 
of Architects. It had been felt for some time 
that members in practice in towns west of 
Port Talbot were not sufficiently in touch 
with the headquarters of the Institute at 
Cardiff, and that the time was ripe for developing 
a branch society having its headquarters at 
Swansea. A good attendance of local architects 
was recorded, among those present being 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen (Chairman), Mr. Ivor 
Jones (Cardiff), President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, Messrs. Henry A. 
Ellis, J. Herbert Jones; C. W. Mercer, Henry 
C. Portsmouth, C. §S. Portsmouth, Hubert 
Rogers, Chas. S. Thomas (Swansea), Mr. J. 
Cook Rees (Neath), Mr. Thos. Gibb (Port 


‘ Talbot), and Mr. P. J. Williams (Carmarthen). 


The case for the formation of a Branch was 
explained by Mr. Ivor Jones, and after a 
discussion it was unanimously agreed to form 
a Western Branch of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects, embracing a regional area com- 
prising that part of S. Wales west of and 
including Port Talbot, with its headquarters 
at Swansea. An executive committee was 
appointed, consisting of Sir Chas. T. Ruthen, 
Messrs. H. ©. Portsmouth, J. Cook Rees, Thos. 
Gibb, P. J. Williams, and the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. Herbert Jones (C. S. Thomas, Meager & 
Jones), to consider matters affecting the 
constitution and financial position of the Branch. 
The South Wales Institute of Architects was 
founded in 1890. The aim of the Institute is 
to consolidate the architects practising in 
South Wales ; to advance theart and profession 
of architecture, and promote and afford facilities 
for study ; to discuss questions of professional 
practice and matters of general interest to the 
Profession; and to organise lectures and 
meetings. By so doing, it is hoped to obtain 
‘uniformity of practice in dealing with matters 
pertaining to the business side of the profession, 
and to guide and assist local authorities and 
other public bodies in dealing with affairs 
“onnected, with architecture in general. Mr. 
J. Herbert Jones, Hon. Secretary, Salisbury 
Chambers, Wind-street, Swansea, will be glad 
to five any further information to architects 
Practising in the regional area named who 
desire to become members. 
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Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and Clay. 
By CLoven WrwiaMs-Extus. With an 
introduction by J. Sr. Lorn Srrac ky. 
Country Life Offices, 20, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. Price 6s. net. 

Ir might appear that walls of earth would 
be our salvation just now, unless careful experi- 
menting dissipates the hopes of those who 
believe in them. An engineer friend of ours 
has seen walls of earth at least 2,000 years old, 
which are now as sound as ever ; but this was, of 
course, in a dry climate, where there was practi- 
cally no rain. It is suggested that the one neces- 
sity for pisé de terre walls is a covering of good 
preservative, a good spraying of tar or rough 
cast. The description of the process of making 
pisé walls, which we take from the book men- 
tioned above, suggests the employment of a 
good deal of labour and the ramming must be 
done properly, which implies a certain amount 
of skill—“the beater by repeated strokes 
forces out from the earth the superfluous water 
which it contained and closely unites all the 
particles together, by. which means the natural 
attraction of these particles is made powerful 
to operate as it is by other natural causes in 
the formation of stones. The first strokes of 
the rammer should be given close to the sides 
of the mould, but they must afterwards be 
applied to every other part of the surface ; 
the men should then cross their strokes, so that 
the earth may be compressed in every direction. 
Those who stand next to one another on the 
mould should regulate their strokes, so as to 
beat at the same time under the cord, because 
that part cannot be got at without difficulty, 
and must be struck obliquely; with this 
precaution the whole will be equally compressed. 
The man at the angle of the wall should beat 
carefully against the head of the mould.” 
The problem of materials ought to receive the 
serious attention of all architects, who should 
base their opinions on something sound and 
reliable, and not on mere hearsay. 


French Technical Words and Phrases (English- 
French and French-English Dictionary). 
Revised by JouN TopHam. London: 

_ Marlborough & Co. Price 5s. net. 

An attempt has been made to group the con- 
tents of this pocket dictionary under separate 
headings, but we are of the opinion that the 
work would be much more valuable and easy of 
reference if the contents were arranged alpha- 
betically throughout. For instance, although 
the sub-division “‘ Building” contains such 
words as screws, distemper, enamel and doors, 
the words hinges, paint and handle are found 
in the general list. There are also separate 
sub-divisions for “ Timber” and “ Wood.’ 
The volume contains, however, many technical 
words and phrases not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries. 
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Training for Young England. By Frepx. G. 
Cookr, A.M. Inst.C.E., M.S.A. London : 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. Price 2s. net. 


The better training of Young England is the 
laudable object of this book, which is intended 
as a guide for parents, cadet and Boy Scout 
officers, elementary school teachers, and others, 
who are called upon to supervise the training of 
the rising generation. It contains much useful 
information, imparted in an interesting way ; 
and while it should be of considerable use to the 
teacher, it is a book which anyone might read 
with advantage, and which any intelligent 
boy or girl would have no difficulty in under- 
standing. It contains two or three useful 
illustration plates, one of them in explanation 
of the chapter on elementary hygiene and 
sanitation. 


The Claims of Labour and of Capital. By 
W. R. Cooper. With a Prefatory Note 
by the,Right Hon. G. H. Roberts, M.P. 
London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1919. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The claims of both capital and labour have 
been so often discussed in recent times that 
probably most people who have cared to study 
the questions involved have a more or less 
clear idea of the different points of view pre- 
sented by both sides, but the right relation of 
capital and labour being of such importance 
it is well that fresh surveys should be made 
from time to time, and especially by writers 
who can deal with the question in a clear, 
concise and judicial way. Having read this 
little work with much interest, we are glad to 
recommend it as one which has been written 
by an author who has evidently had this in 
his mind. 


The Concrete House. By 8S. W. Hrvron. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. Price 
3s. net. 


The concrete house described in this book 
was built by the author during the war, largely 
by his own labour. The house contains eight 
rooms and a bathroom, and the experience 
gained by living in it has convinced the author 
that concrete is an ‘eminently suitable material 
for building homes. The book is copiously 
illustrated with plans, elevations and details of 
construction. 


Books Received. 


British STANDARD SPECIFICATION FoR In- 
STRUMENT TRANSFORMERS (No. 81); for Inp1- 
CATING AMMETERS, VOLTMETERS, WATTMETERS, 
FREQUENCY AND Power Factor METERS 
(No. 89) ; for Recorp1ne (GRAPHIC) AMMETERS, 
VOLTMETERS, AND WATTMETERS (No. 90); 
for RotitEp Srcrions For Magnet STEEL. 
London: British Engineering Standards Associ- 
ation. Price 1s. 2d. each, post free. 





Tibetan Monastery, Darjeeling. 
From a Photograph by Capt. T. T. B. Watson. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Southampton War Memorial. 
We illustrate this week the Southampton 
War Memorial, designed by Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens. The design is exhibited at the R.A. 
War Memorials Exhibition, and was referred 


to in a review of the exhibition in our issue of 
October 24. 








Nottingham Housing Scheme. 


The contour of the land rises quickly south- 
wards from Stockhill-lane and, to obtain 
easy gradients, the roads have been taken east 
and west, forming two triangular plots. ‘The 
circus is placed on the highest part of the ground, 
about 50 ft. above Stockhill-lane. The main 
entrance to the estate (Broad-walk) is 20 ft. 
wide, with 15 ft. shrubberies at each side, 
and, beyond these, two 16 ft. roads, curving 
off to a 60 ft. road, which is carried up to the 
circus. The roads are laid out 35 ft. wide, 
consisting of 15 ft. metalled road, 5 ft. grass and 
trees, and 5 ft. gravel footpaths. A disused 
quarry, facing Nuthall-road, with a vertical 
face 22 ft. high, has demanded separate treat- 
ment from the other portion of the estate. 
The total area is 32} acres, and will have 
164 houses of Type A (non-parlour) and 186 of 
Type B (parlour), which include numerous 
blocks of the author’s designs sent in for the 
Daily Matl competition, to which we have 
previously referred. 

The houses have been designed in pairs and 
blocks of four, with about ten different designs 
interspersed as regards types, and materials 
used to give the greatest variety and harmony 
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Cottage Designs, Midland Industrial Area Competition. 
By Mr. W. R. GieEave, A.R.I.B.A. 


throughout. Owing to the Ministry of Health’s 
demands, the various facings and tiled roofs 
mingled with grey slates and different colours of 
rough cast have had to be dispensed with, to 
the detriment of the general effect. This is one 
of the serious disappointments which architects 
have to face after spending much thought and 
trouble in the general lay-out. The red facings 
mingled with the rough-cast houses have now 
to be substituted with common brick facings, 
and tile roofs are replaced with all slate, at a 
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First Housing Scheme, Nottingham, 
House Plans, by Mr. W. R. Greave, A.R.I.B.A. 


great loss in theJgeneral effect so™~ carefully 
considered out. 

One special point is that the scullery shall be 
a working scullery only and not used as a living 
room; thus no range is put in. The ground- 
floor bath-rooms are all disconnected from the 
scullery, which prevents them being misused 
for scullery purposes; but the main point is 
that the bedrooms can be reached without 
going through the scullery and living-room— 
a detail one sees so often overlooked, in many of 
the accepted designs. WutL1AM R. GLEAVE. 


[In our “Notes” pages we refer to certain 
similarities in this scheme to the designs by 


_ other architects sent in for a recent com- 


pedition.] 


Proposed Memorial to a County Regiment. 


The following note relating to the illustration 
given in our last issue arrived too late for 
insertion last week : 

The drawing indicates the original proposal 
the architects had in view for the Suffolk 
Regiment Cenotaph, which is about to be 
erected in St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, 
but in a somewhat modified form. The design 
is for an alabaster framework with panels of 4 
rich green marble. The Casket, which is to be 
formed of bronze, with translucent enamel 
inlay and gilding, and surmounted by a sym- 
bolical figure, will contain the Roll of Honour 
on inscribed vellum. The Battle Honours of the 
Regiment are inscribed upon the alabaster; 
the regimental badge is carved at one end, 4 
wreath of bay leaves surrounding the inscribe 
“Pax” at the other end. The monument 5 
placed upon a wide step of purple Ashburton 
marble. Regimental colours are available, 
and form an integral part of the scheme. The 
amended design is similar in character, but 
simplified in form, the casket being placed on 
one side of the monument. The architects ar 
Messrs. William A. Pite, Son & Fairweather, 0 
116, Jermyn-street, St. James’, S.W.1. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
By W. R. Lernasy. 
THE ESSENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


In”™my reading I have just seen a 
passage which reminds me of some 
conclusions as to the origins of the 
Italian Renaissance, which came to me 
as the result of some little observations 
and curiosities. The starting point was 
the Italian mosaic base for the shrine of 
the Confessor -in Westminster Abbey. 
It is dated 1279 and is signed “ Petrus 
Civis Romanus.” I found that it was a 
characteristic of the Roman marble 
workers of about this time that they 


signed their works, which were dis- 


tributed about Italy in a similar form, 
and this aroused my curiosity. It clearly 
pointed to some guild or circle or move- 
ment. The works so signed have mould- 
ings of more or less the type of ancient 
Roman mouldings; the columns were 
frequently twisted in a form found in 
antique fountain stems; the structural 
material was generally of white marble ; 
porphyry was used in panels and other 
applications; and the decoration was 
of mosaic work. The aim was for refine- 
ment, and the whole outlook was different 
from the bold barbarism of Lombard 
art. Precisely so; and then it struck 
me—this explains the proud “ Civis 
Romanus sum.” This was a school of 
Roman art, consciously established in 
opposition to Lombard and Gothic art. 
It was a national and patriotic move- 
ment; just such a tendency as we have 
seen on a smaller scale in the Celtic 
revival in Ireland. This is the idea of 
the Italian Renaissance at its birth. 

The development of antique art in 
Italy up to the fifth century had been 
continuous and peaceful; then came 
the Germanic conquests, disruption, and 
the loss of national consciousness.. Then, 
let us say about the year 1200, with 
peace and settlement, reflection was born 
once again, and Italians proper—es- 
pecially the Romans—must more and 
more have insisted on their origi 
on their being descendants of the be « 
civilisation of antiquity. 

Thus it was that Dante chose Virgil 
as his master-guide in his great explora- 
tion of the universe. This it is which 
explains the curious bitterness of Vasari 
against “Gothic” art ant all the 
works of the Tedeschi. This it is which 
explains the wonderful fervour with 
which the study of antiquity was under- 
taken. It went with the thought, “ We 
are not Germans, we are sons of Rome.” 
That which with instinctive rightness 
we have called the Italian Renaissance 
was thus a patriotic, political and anti- 
German movement. In_ saying this, 
I hope I shall not be thought to be 
exploiting the present situation ; although 
the present situation, by its own nature, 
necessarily illuminates what must have 
been the psychological forces behind 
the phenomena I am examining. The 
Whole marvellous wonder of the early 
Italian Renaissance was borne forward 
on a strong flood of national feeling, 
but later it changed its character. 
From a faith it. became a dogma. From 
a liberation it turned to a bondage, by 
meeting and merging in another great 
historical stream. This is really another 


n, 
ty 


story ; I only mention it here, as it serves 
to explain the action of the Italian 
Renaissance on other nationalities. Thus, 
in the later stages, the movement was 
copied in Germany itself, in France, 
England, and the other European coun- 
tries. There is this definite difference, 
however, between the Renaissance in 
Italy and in those other countries— 
that, whereas in the one case it was a 
deeply patriotic movement, in the other 
it was anti-patriotic. The great Italian 
reaction against imposed Germanism 
flowed over Germany itself; and in 
England our wonderful national arts 
were checked and blighted by what in 
Italy had been national. The dividing 
difference was this—in Italy the Renais- 
sance up to a point was a spontaneous 
flow of the people’s mind ; in the other 
countries it was a copy of the results of 
the Italian development. ' Here, indeed, 
it was imposed as part of a general move- 
ment to divide off the “ aristocracy” 
from mere English folk. This, again, is 
a third story—the story of the destruction 
of our national music, drama and arts 
by those who travelled abroad and set 
up a worship of classic art and Italian 
opera, as evidence of their cultured 
superiority and super-humanity. 

When we in Britain enter on a period 
of art development, it will necessarily 
be a patriotic movement ; it will be like 
the Italian Renaissance in spirit, but, 
therefore, necessarily unlike it in form. 
It will be a putting aside of that which 
has been imposed, and the resumption 
of true national expression. By this 
I do not, of course, mean a “ revival 
of Gothic” or any other fashion of that 
sort, but a revival of confidence, power 
and the will to be ourselves—the resolve 
to have British art, music and civilisa- 
tion. 

As an example of how the English 
aristocracy beat down our native arts 
as not good enough for them, I quote 
wer of the passage referred to at the 

eginning of this note. This is a contract 
entered into in the year 1535 a.p. for 
the erection of tombs at Basingstoke 
for Lord Sandys. It is a good specimen 
of how things were done. ‘“ Master 
Thomas Leigh, merchant of England, 
and Cornelius Hermanzone, for and in 
the name of the most noble Lord, Sir 
William Sans, chamberlain of the most 
mighty and most excellent Prince Henry, 
the eighth of that name, King of England, 
on the one part, and Arnold Hermanzone, 
of Amsterdam, at present residing at Aire 
in Artois, on the other part . . . touching 
the making of two raised tombs or 
sepulchres in form and manner following. 
. . - One shall be eight feet long and 
four and a half feet wide, and four and a 
quarter high, of Flemish measure and 


- Antoing stone; which tomb shall also 


have upon the top stone a cross of copper 
from head to foot, four inches broad, 
which cross shall have inscribed the 
names of William and Margery Sans 
together with the date. Also the tomb 
shall contain on each long side three 
coats of arms carved in the stone and 
gilded or of copper without gilding at the 
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will of the aforesaid lord, the whole 
according to the design exhibited... . 
Which two tombs the said Arnold 
romises to deliver at his own expense 
in Antwerp on the quay within the next 
six or seven months . . . for which the 
said Master Thomas and Cornelius Her- 
manzone promise to pay the sum of 
thirty livres. . . . And he shall further 
be bound to betake himself to that 
place in England to put up the said 
tombs,” &c., &c. 

There is quite an enlightening passage 
in Harrison’s “ Description of England ” 
(1577), which shows how general the 
employment of foreign artificers was 
on the great houses of the time: “ Those 
of the nobility are wrought with brick 
and stone, magnificent and _ stately. 
So that, if ever curious building did 
flourish in England, it is in these our 
years wherein our workmen are in 
manner comparable in skill with old 
Vitruvius, Leo Baptista and _ Serlo. 
Nevertheless, their estimation, more than 
their greedy and servile covetousness, 
joined with a lingering humour, causeth 
them often to be rejected and strangers 
preferred to greater bargains, who are 
more reasonable in their takings and 
less wasters of time by a great deal 
than our own.” Again, fin 7h sped were 
not good enough. They ‘had different 
standards, different ways, different pride 
and honours and humours—not better 
absolutely, but only better for them— 

et they were to be underfsold and in- 
sulted, and their lords called in foreigners 
to beat them whenever they thought it 
desirable or even amusing. 

Behind all manifestations of art there 
are deep geese gro causes, even Our 
present whims and fashions show our 
mental condition. Artis ever a mirror 
held up to nature and life. 








MEETINGS. 


Fripay, November 7. 

The Glasgow Royal Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Mr. Alex. Davidson, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “ Housing.” At the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow.. 7.45 p.m. 


Monpay, November 10. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Ordinary General 
Meeting and Opening Address by Mr. Andrew 
Young (President). At 12, Great George-street. 
8 p.m. 

TueEspay, November 11. 

The Garden Cities and Town-planning Associa- 
tion.—Mr. H. R. Aldridge on “‘ What should be 
done with London Slums.” At the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. 7.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, November 12. 
« Institution of Sanitary Engineers.—Annual 
Dinner. At the Holborn Restaurant. 6.15 p.m. 


THurRSDAY, November 13. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute~ 
The Right Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
on “ Roads and Transport.” At 34, Russell- 
square. 7.45 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central S hool of Arts and Crafts.— 
Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Later 
Renaissance in Italy.” At Southampton-row. 
6 p.m. 


— 
—— 





Sir Henry Alexander Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, 
has been appointed to be a member of the 
Advisory Council to the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 
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DELAY IN COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 





Wr have received from the National Housing 
and Town-Planning Council a copy of a Memo- 
randum and Resolutions adopted by the Joint 
Meeting of Committees of the National Housing 
and Town-Planning Council, held on October 
25, and which are to be submitted to the 
Minister of Health, relative to (1) The causes of 
delay in entering upon the actual work of 
cottage construction and the methods by which 
more rapid progress can be secured; (2) The 
possibility that in the later stages of the execu- 
tion of housing schemes serious delays may 
arise as a result of a shortage of the supply of 
building materials and labour available for the 
purpose of cottage building; (3) The raising of 
money required for housing schemes. ‘The 
resolutions are as follows :— 


I.—Alternative Contract Systems. — That, 
having regard to the unstable conditions at 
present obtaining with respect to the building 
of houses, this meeting suggests that the Govern- 
ment should recommend local authorities, as 
an alternative method, to consider entering 
into arrangements with builders for the erection 
of the required houses on the basis of prime cost 
plus a fixed charge to cover profit, use of plant, 
and establishment charges, and remits to a 
Sub-Committee the task of formulating these 
in detail and 1eporting thereon to a deputation 
to be appointed to wait upon the Minister of 
Health. 

Il.—The Shortage of Labour.—That_ this 
meeting urges the Goverment to ascertain to 
what extent building which is not necessary or 
urgent is being carried on or is contemplated, 
and, the effect of same, with the view, if neces- 
sary, of passing legislation to empower local 
authorities to withhold sanction to such build- 
ing. 

III.—Co-operation of Employers and Opera- 
tives—That in view of the desirability of 
securing the co-operation of all sections of the 
building industry in carrying the housing scheme 
into effect, this meeting suggests the desirability 
of calling together a meeting of employers and 
operatives in the building trade with the object 
of securing a practical series of proposals with a 
view to obtaining co-operation and good-will 
between employers and operatives. 

IV.—The Supply of Materials.~-That this 
meeting draws the attention of the Minister 
of Health to the complaints made by local 
authorities relative to the difficulties experienced 
in the supply of building materials under the 
system in operation, and urges the Government 
to consider the desirability of taking the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that the supply of materials 
for house-building shall be placed under the 
Ministry of Health. 

V.—The Standards of Housing Schemes.— 
This meeting has received with satisfaction the 
assurances given to the National Council by 
Sir James Carmichael that it is not intended to 
reduce the standards of housing schemes. It 
learns, however, with deep regret, that endea- 
vours are still being made to cut down schemes 
below the standards of the Manual issued, by the 
Government and reaffirms its view that, in 
order successfully to carry out the housing 
programme, it is necessary that the standards 
outlined in the Government Manual should be 
maintained. 

VI.—Scientific Costing.—That, in view of the 
serious difference in prices revealed by tenders 
sent in to local authorities, this meeting is of 
opinion that there is danger that public money 
may be wasted. Recognising, further, that 
great sums were saved during the war by the 
introduction of scientific costing in the produc- 
tion of munitions, this meeting is of opinion 
that it is desirable that a system specially 
adapted to the various types of tenders to be 
carried out on a cost-plus-profit basis should be 
set up and applied by the Ministry of Health to 
housing schemes. 

VII.—Financial Regulations and Administra- 
tive Procedure after 1927.—That this meeting 
being satisfied that it is wholly undesirable and 
unfair to attempt to make rules with regard to 


rents to be charged after March 31, 1927 (as 
respects which no definite data or bases are 
available at the moment), urges that Rule 1 
of the Schedule of the Financial Regulations 
should be deleted and a rule in general terms 
substituted, providing for the question of 
rentals being reviewed on the expiry of the 
transitional period in light of the circumstances 
and conditions then prevailing, and for deter- 
mining as to whether the adjustments then to 
be made shall be final or otherwise. 

VIII.—Financial Regulations —That this 
meeting uiges upon the Government the 
desirability of providing in the Jinancial 
Regulations that all questions of , difference 
arising thereunder with local authorities that 
cannot otherwise be settled should be referred 
to arbitration by way of a tribunal representa- 
tive of both parties. ‘ 

IX.—Technical and Documeniary Require- 
ments.—That this meeting is of opinion that 
at this stage many of the technical and docu- 
mentary requirements of the Ministry of Health 
relative to the preparation of housing schemes 
tend to delay the carrying out of constructional 
work, and urges the Minister of Health to 
consider whether it is possible to waive many 
of the present requirements. 

X.—Subsidences Due to Mining.—That this 
meeting re-affirrms the following resolution 
passed at an eailier meeting: ‘‘ That the 
Government be urged to promote legislation 
to deal with the possible losses which local 
authorities or other agencies may incur through 
building upon land under which excavations 
have been made or may be made for the purpose 
of extracting coal or other minerals.”’ 

Dealing with the causes of delay in entering 
upon the actual work of cottage construction 
and the methods by which more rapid progress 
can be secured, the Memorandum gives a brief 
review of the history of the housing question 
during the past few months, and states that 
there is a strong impression that, whilst invalu- 
able care has been bestowed upon the task of 
preparing the plans for housing schemes, the 
local authorities and the Government have not 
been sufficiently alive to the need for setting 
bricklayers and other building trade operatives 
actually at work at the earliest possible moment 
on small sections of schemes. It is, therefore, 


essential that modifications of the methods at 


present in operation should be secured, provided 
always that special care is exercised not to place 
in jeopardy the quality or extent of future 
housing action. A substantial expenditure of 
time is unavoidable in the choice of sites and the 
purchase of land, and although local authorities 
possess power to enter on land at fourteen days’ 
notice, Housing Committees generally prefer to 
act with the minimum of friction and take the 
view that hesitancy in using drastic powers is 
justified in the long run. It is also stated that 
the submission of the prices to be paid for land 
to the District Valuer has been a great cause of 
delay in many cases. It would seem to be 
equally clear that the public interest will not be 
best served by holding up schemes whilst the 
battle as to prices for land is fought oyt on small 
issues. 

There have been very few complaints as to the 
delay in preparing estate planning schemes or 
the lay-outs of land, but the importance of this 
aspect of the question is paramount. The range 
of possibility with regard to amenity between a 
poor scheme and a good one is very great. The 
same truth applies to the question of economy 
in road-making. Three or four weeks expended 
in devising a plan which shall secure the maxi- 


mum of amenity at a minimum of road cost may ° 


easily save many thousands of pounds®n road- 
making. 

Failure on the part of local authorities to 
exercise care and vigilance in securing the best 
designs and in arriving at sound judgments as to 
the accommodation to be provided in the new 
houses to be built would deserve most severe 
public condemnation. Any failure to fulfil this 
duty must inevitably result in the erection of 
poorly-designed blue-print houses of the type 
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which render industrial areas dreary and 
monotonous. No greater sin against the canons 
of wise economy can be committed than that 
of hurried acceptance of proposals to flood the 
countryside with houses built of materials alien 
to the soil, and so lacking in permanent value 
as to render inevitable a cheap and nasty 
appearance in a relatively short period of time. 
Whilst it is necessary to give care to the choice 
of designs, there is no need for Housing](‘om- 
mittees at this stage to arrive-at final decisions 
relative to the designs and types for all the 
houses to be included in their sche mes,¥% and 
Housing Committees have not generally realised 
the need for concentrating on the taskYof 
submitting the plans and details relative to a 
few groups of houses—so that labour may be 
without delay set to work on the construction of 
these—meanwhile leaving for more mature 
consideration some of their greater problems. 
Coming to the question of entering into con- 
tracts to build, although a relatively short 
period of time should have sufficed for this stage 
to be passed through; there continue to be grave 
delays. Before the war good cottages could be 
built at from £250 to £350 each, but tenders 
sent in now vary from £500 to £1,150. Fora 
rural cottage, of a type approved by the Board 
of Agriculture, a tender was received for plans 


- at £1,300 per pair, whilst in the adjoining county 


a tender was sent in for £1,370 per cottage. 
Hardly a tender is being received at less than 
£600, and the prices range from this upwards to 
£800, £1,000 and even £1,150 per cottage. 
When these prices were forwarded to the 
Ministry of Health, the first tendency was to 
attempt to secure economy by cutting down the 
standards of accommodation, but assurances 
were given that the standards laid down in the 
Manual would be adhered to. The prices 
quoted for cottage building seem out of propor- 
tion to the real cost, and are causing the 
Government and the local authorities very 
grave anxiety, which is greatly increased 
because the public impatience at delay has 
rapidly risen. There are two aspects of the 
problem which can be put in the form of the 
following questions :—(a)-Are the tenders sent 
in really competitive tenders ? (b) Can a better 
method for getting the work done be devised ? 
At the present time quite 60 per cent. of the 
available energy is employed in repair work, 
and it is estimated that there is enough repait 
work waiting to be done to keep a similar pro- 
portion occupied for at least a year ahead. 
Added to this, there have been placed in hand 
during the past six months a large number of 
new building jobs, many of them are of great 
industrial usefulness, whilst others belong to the 
class of luxury building. Together with the 
repair work, the work is such as to absorb 
practically the whole of the present available 
building trade energy, apart from the carrying 
into effect of housing work for local authorities. 
It has been stated that most of the work being 
done now is being carried out on the time and 
materials basis, but whether this be so or not, 
it is clear it is being done at a minimum of risk 
and a maximum of profit. The builder is in a 
position to dominate the market, whereas in 
pre-war years the market dominated him and 
compelled him to enter into close and keen 
competition. If builders, in tendering for 
cottage competition, failed to safeguard their 
position and provide for ample -insurances 
against all kinds of risk, more especially such 
risk as that which cannot be met by variations 
in schedules of prices (e.g., the risk of plant 
being locked up for a long period as a result of 
unavoidable shortage of the supply of labour), 
then builders would be bad business men, and 
would be acting against all those maxims which 
for a century past have been pressed home by 
captains of industry as the basis of wise organisa- 
tion. Whilst it is useless to make accusations 
of profiteering, it is impossible for local author! 
ties to continue to enter into contracts to build 
cottages at prices which are clearly uncompet- 
tive. If the tendeis are competitive, we ought 
not to witness a variation of from £200 to £300 
between the lowest tenders in two districts In 
which the cost of labour and materials are the 
same. If they are non-competitive—and the 
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facts seem to point to this being so—the system 
has broken down, and although it may be 
desirable to continue it and not to adopt any 
other system, the decision to retain it must be 
made on other grounds than that of the desir- 
ability of inviting a competitive price in building. 
At a time when builders can get as much work 
to do as they can tackle, it is absurd to postulate 
a competitive condition of affairs. It would 
appear, therefore, that the answer to the first 
yestion is in the negative. If the breakdown 
of competition is only a temporary one, much 
can be said in favour of “carrying on” with 
this system in order that there may not be a 
difficult period of transition to pass through. 

Coming to the second question, viz., can a 
better method of getting the work done be 
found and adopted? it is clear that if such a 
method is to be found it must, unquestionably 
and clearly, possess three well-defined charac- 
teristics, viz.: (1) Enable local authorities and 
the Ministry of Health to cut down to a few days 
the period of bargaining as to the terms on 
which the work is to be done ; (2) Eliminate the 
costly element of insurance against risk, and 
substitute conditions under which the Ministry 
and local authorities, working together, can 
secure that prices paid for any operation in any 
particular housing scheme shall be performed 
for prices current throughout the country ; and, 
(3) Give a clear opportunity to the Ministry and 
local authorities to stimulate production on 
lines such as to secure the full confidence and 
co-operation of employers and _ operatives 
throughout the kingdom. Provided that such 
a system can be found, local authorities should 
be permitted to make experiments, and in the 
event of success being achieved, endeavours 
should be encouraged to give it a wider applica- 
tion. The system of cost plus-percentage 
adopted during the war must be avoided. This 
system has such grave defects that it is a duty 
falling both on the State and local authorities to 
avoid building cottages under it. 

Several proposals have been put forward 
relative to a Central State Building Depart- 
ment. If this proposal is put forward as a 
solution of the problem for the whole country, 
then so much time would be taken in the organi- 
sation of the machinery that months would be 
expended in getting ready. If such a proposal 
is put forward with regard to the building of 
cottages in districts in which contractors are 
reluctant to accept work, then proposals to 
this end, should be received with sympathy and 
full encouragement. But it will be well to 
realise that attacks are bound to be made on 
the action of such a State Department by 
critics more anxious to justify their opposition 
to all kinds of State action than to do justice 
to a new effort. 

There are signs that when prices asked are 
clearly not competitive prices, local authorities 
will be urged to set up their own building 
departments. As a result of the experience 
gained by local authorities possessing large 
undertakings, the ratepayers in many districts 
do not accept as true the statements that work 
organised and carried into effect by local 
authorities is more costly than that done by 
outside contractors. It is clear that the direct 
labour solution is capable only of limited appli- 
cation, that it cannot operate effectively in 
rural areas, and that the time taken in building 
up a new organisation and building plants will 

So great as to render impossible its general 
adoption 
_ The memorandum proposes that local authori- 
ties should, be permitted to bargain with builders 
for the carrying into effect of sections of a 
housing scheme at a price which Shall be made 
up of : (4) a fixed profit, which will not be 
on if the cost is greater; and (b) the 
a ual cost of labour and materials. In order 
‘0 make the proposal quite clear, a simple 
lustration may be used. In a town of 35,000 
inhabitants, there will be, say, ten builders 
capable between them of building 500 houses. 
At the present time these men are occupied 
with repair a | io X . Pp 
luilocs i ” nd other work, and when the 
ine of “4 opened it is found that, say, only 
sal em have responded, and the prices 

¥ ‘rom £750 to £1,000. The local authority 
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sends these tenders to the Housing Commis- 
sioner and a long period of striving to get the 
tenders down to lower figures is entered upon. 
Schemes involving the building of upwards of 
50,000 cottages are being thus held up in the 
process of bargaining throughout the country. 
Assuming that local authorities are permitted 
to take the fixed-profit-plus-cost method, there 
is no reason why the whole of the ten builders 
should not be asked to meet the Housing Com- 
mittee and the representatives of the Housing 
Commissioner, and within three or four hours 
an agreement come to: (a) to divide up the 
work, each taking work in accordance with 
his building capacity ; (b) to give a fixed lump- 
sum profit per house ; (c) to arrange that the 
commencement, of work shall take place within 
a few days; and (d) to enter into preliminary 
agreements to secure that additional sums 
shall be paid, to be divided equally between 
employers and operatives, in cases in which 
economies, more especially in the time of build- 
ing are actually realised. This proposal is in 
many respects a recasting of the central pro- 
posal of the Colwyn Report, but in view of the 
fact that the Colwyn Report was published 
during the war. it will probably be better to 
frame a series of detailed proposals and submit 
them to the Minister of Health. Such pro- 
posals should provide: (a) that a costing 
system specially adapted to the building in- 
dustry should be applied in the case of profit- 
plus-cost tenders, to ensure that both the 
Government and the local authorities can ascer- 
tain the real facts in regard to cost and speed 
of construction ; (b) that proved economies in 
the time taken and materials used shall be the 
subject of additional payments—such payments 


-to be divided equally between employers and 


operatives, provided that a system fully accept- 
able to both employers and operatives can be 
devised by the Building Trades Parliament. 
Whether the present system of securing tenders 
be adhered to or not, the Government must, 
sooner or later, apply a costing system to the 
construction of cottages, adapted to the special 
conditions of the building industry. If such 
action is not taken, millions of pounds of pub- 
lic money will inevitably be wasted in the task 
of carrying housing programmes into effect. 
Apart from questions of economy, such a system 
must be entered upon in order to secure effici- 
ency, and it may be anticipated that a proper 
costing system will lay bare many cardinal 
faults. In some cases the plant will be found 
to be out of date, and in need of additions. 
In other cases the management of labour will 
be such as to encourage and even develop slack- 
ness. In others, the choice of markets for 
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building materials will show lack of sound 
business acumen. Also, the Government and 
local authorities will be able to secure that real 
facts instead of vague statements shall be 
available with regard to speed in production 
and economy in the use of materials. 

Section II. of the Memorandum, dealing 
with the possibility of the shortage of labour 
in the later stafes of the housing schemes, is 
given on page 471. 


————— => —__ 
New Forms of Construction Approved. 


The Standardisation and Construction Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Health has approved 


several new methods of house construction, 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul's  timber-frame 
houses, built on brick or concrete founda- 


tions, have been approved for positions where 
proper precautions against the risk of fire are 
preserved, provided that match-boarding is not 
used for internal linings and that a permanent 
roof covering is used. Capt. Adams’ system 
provides for the utilisation of surplus war 
material. The framework is composed of the 
under parts of motor-cars and:lorries, tramway 
rails, &c.; and the walls of concrete blocks re- 
inforced with barbed wire. Messrs. Bell's 
United Asbestos Co. use a light steel framework 
to which asbestos sheets are fixed on both faces 
and the cavity filled in with concrete. Experi- 
mental houses have been erected on this 
system at-Harefield, Middlesex. In the Lean 
system of hollow interlocking concrete block 
construction, blocks 12in. x 6in, x 8in. are 
used. Instead of being laid with trowel and 
mortar, the bottom and one end are dipped in 
sluiry and then placed in position. Similar 
cottages have been erected at Dorchester. The 
Mitchell system of concrete block-making is a 
method of making blocks four at a time with one 
man and a boy. The “Doric” system of 
construction (The Modern Building Co.) consists 
of a skeleton timber frame, to both faces of which 
asbestos sheets are fixed and, the cavity filled 
in with concrete. In a three-ply walling system, 
by Mr. G. A. Slater, A.M.Inst.C.E., the walls 
are constructed with half-brick thicknesses on 
the oute: face and 3 in. concrete slabs inside— 
1? in. cavity being filled in with cement grout. 
‘lhe ‘‘ Waller” system provides for walls con- 
structed of c ncrete slabs, 8 ft. x 3 ft., and of 
two thicknesses. These slabs are kept 4 in. 
apart by wood centreing a short distance from 
the joints and vertical battens are fixed on the 
outer faces. In the box space thus formed at the 
joints of the sheets, reinforcement is introduced , 


and a vertical concrete column is poured. 
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From the American Architect. 


Land Office Building, Austin, Texas. 
Mer. Arter B. Ayres, Architect. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 





The Supply of Timber. 


# In a reply to a correspondent, Sir Auckland 
Gedzes recently stated that he was willing 
that Government timber to build cottages 
under approved schemes which were big enough 
to take large supplies should be disposed of 
at the lowest possible figure not involving 
an actual Joss through the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. Sir Auckland added that he had had 
representations from timber merchants objecting 
to this suggestion, but in view of the urgent 
national importance of keeping down as far 
as possible the cost of houses for the working 
classes, he felt justified in making the offer 
mentioned. 
Army Huts as Dwellings. 

The Ministry of Health recently announced 

that local authorities would have priority in 


the purchase of Army huts in connection with 
housing schemes. As this arrangement neces- 


’ gitates the reservation of many huts which 


could otherwise be sold without difficulty, 
the Government is involved in expenses for 
the hire of the land on which the huts are 
standing, and the Ministry has asked all local 
authorities to submit an estimate, before 
November 29, of the number of huts they are 
likely to require. When making such estimates, 
local authorities are requested to consider the 
possibility of securing suitable sites, and also 
to consult the Housing Commissioner. 


Cottage Building. 


The Observer of November 2 contains an 
interesting article, by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.1.B.A., dealing with the economics of 
cottage building. The question is dealt with 
chiefly from the housewife’s point of view, and 
the value of labour-saving devices in the home 
is discussed. 


The Rating Problem. 


The Labour Housing Association is inviting 
local authorities and associations interested 
in civic reform to be represented at a national 
conference to be held: at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, E.C., on November 29, at 
10.30 a.m., to consider proposals for the reform 
of the present rating system. A fee of 2s. 6d. 
per delegate will be charged, and names of 
intending delegates should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association, 136, Hampstead 
Way. N.W. 4. 


Worksop. 


The Shireoaks Colliery Co. has informed 
the Urban District Council of its intention to 
promote a scheme for the erection of 200 houses, 
between Steetley and Shireoaks. Plans for 
the scheme are being prepared by Messrs. 
F. Hopkinson & Co., of Worksop. 


Bourne (Lines.). 


On the ground of excessive cost, the Urban 
District Council has decided to postpone its 
scheme for the erection of 200 houses until 
next spring. Meanwhile, three pairs of cottages 
are to be built as an experiment; two cottages 
to be erected by a contractor on the cost-plus- 
percentage system, two by direct labour, and 
two on the lowest tender submitted, viz., 
£1,368 per pair, exclusive.of water supply and 
cost of site. 


The Government Housing Scheme. 


Speaking at Bournemouth last week, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, of the Ministry of Health, said 
that the high cost of building was due in some 
measure to the objection in certain quarters 
to pay by results. If the trade unions would 
agree to do all Government work at piece-work 
rates, a great improvement would be made 
in the position of the housing schemes. An 
enlargement of the apprenticeship system 
would also help in the problem, especially if the 
trade unions would open their doors to ex- 
Service men who desired to learn a trade. 


During the next few weeks, a conference would 
be held by private buildeis, particularly those 
with partly-developed estates, with a view to 
helping them to get on with the work. Speaking 
as to who should occupy houses when built, 
he said there was no definition of ‘‘ Working 
Classes” in the Act. The Ministry of Health 
hoped that by 1927 the rents would have 
reached such a figure that Government regula- 
tion could be withdrawn, and that municipalities, 
by progressive rents, would have arrived at a 
rent similar to that of other houses in the 
district. 


Bungalow from Converted Army Hut. 


We have received the accompanying illustra- 
tion, for the conversion of two 30 ft. by 15 ft. 
sectional Army huts, from Mr. J. A. Avery- 
Fowler, of Crowborough. The conversion, he 
states, can easily be carried out for a sum not 
exceeding £200. Under rural by-laws it would 
be permissible to erect this class of structure 
provided a concrete, brick or stone foundation 
wall was made, and the wall covered with an 
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Bungalow from Converted Army Hut. 


approved damp course. In the above estimate 
of cost practically everything has been provided 
for, and includes the following :—Purchase of 
hut, taking down and re-erection, building briek 
flues and chimneys, providing and fixing stoves, 
w.c. apparatus, bath and sink, a reasonable sum 
for drainage and water supplies, new partitions, 
concrete base, and minor alterations. As a 
general rule the huts as they are used have one 
cross partition in each. The additional parti- 
tions could be of timber or breeze block con- 
struction. It is estimated that these erections 
would last about 20 years, according to the care 
taken of the external boarding, &c., and Mr. 
Avery-Fowler thinks that they would make 
comfortable residences, particularly in view of 
the high cost of permanent erections. Allowing 
a sum for the ground, 6s. 6d. per week rental 
would give a good return on the outlay. 


Oswestry. 


The Town Council has decided to apply to 
the Ministry of Health for sanction to a scheme 
for the erection of 100 houses, at a*cost of 
£80,000. At a meeting of the Council it was 
stated that the economic rent of the houses 
would be £1 13s. 9d. per week, including rates, 
and £3,640, the equivalent of 9}d. on the 
rates, would have to be provided to cover the 
deficiency. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The return of housi IOgTess issued w 
by the Ministry of "Health, states thet ae 
number of new schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended October 95 
was 211, bringing the total to 5,648, compris 
about 47,500 acres. The total number a 
schemes approved is 2,055, comptising about 
22,600 acres. House-plan schemes represent. 
ing 2,307 houses were submitted, and schemes 
representing 1,597 houses were approved. The 
total number of houses in the house-plan 
schemes submitted is 43,145, and in the schemes 
approved is 28,963. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt 
with during the week are as follows :— 


Building Sites. 


Schemes Submitted.—The number received 
from 71 local authorities, was 206, comprising 
about 600 acres, and bringing the total to 
5,575, covering approximately 44,000 acres. 
The new schemes are as follows :— 


URBAN. ACRES. 
Bradford .. i ai .» 108.50 
Aberdare i *- - -. 95.60 
Cockermouth (3 sites) i cs Ze 
Harrogate .. ie a -- 15.99 
Poole Pe oe o«. Sa 


Aberystwyth (2), .08; Bexhill, 5.5; Brigh- 
ton, 1.26; Burgess Hill (2), 1.3; Felixstowe 
(1), 8.14; Felixstowe (1); Haslingden (3), 
.83; North Bromsgrove, .6; Poplar, .07; 


5 Portslade-by-Sea, 3.83; Rainford (2), 7.2; 


Rugby, 2.57; Shepton Mallett, .6. 


RURAL. ACRES, 
Gwyrfai (50 sites) .. - c+. S18 
Matshland (2) a si -. 26.30 
Neath oa oe % ~« (26.88 
Erpingham (10) _ _.. es -s 18.77 
Bellingham (10)... oa 18.20 


Airesford, .5; Auckland, 3.35; AxLridge, 
-97; Banbury (2), 4.1; Barnard Castle, 
3.75; Barnet, 3.47; Belford (2); Biggles- 
wade (4), 7.44; Blaby, 4.5; Blackburn, 4.64; 
Blything (6), 9; Bosmore and Claydon (3), 
7; Bosmore and Claydon (1); Bourne, 2.01; 
Bromley (3), 8.67; Bromsgrove, 1: Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, 2; Clutton (2), 3.73; Cookham 
(2); Cricklade and Wootton Bassett (2), 3.58; 
Crowmarsh, 2; Dartford, 2; Devizes, 1; 
Doncaster, 2.5; East Grinstead (9), 8.5; 
Guildford (2), 4.2; Hexham, 2; Holling- 
bourne, .25; Ketton, 1.5; Luton, 3; Maldon 
(3), 14.72: Marlborough (3), 3.72; Mayfield, 
1.25; Melford, 1.66; Moulton, 1.76; Norton 
(2), 6.34; Romford (2), 8.32; Sleaford (2), 
7.33; Southwell, 4.39; Stone (5), 4.05; 
Tendring, 1.5; Tewkesbury, 1; Thingoe (7), 


8; Thingoe (2); Wallingford, 5.81; Wantage . 


(4), 5; West Dean, 1.86; Williton, .33; 
Wing (4), 3.95; Wisbech (3); Witney (3), 
7.42. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of schemes 
appioved was 106, bringing the total to 2,034, 
comprising about 22,000 acres. The 106 
schemes are as follows :— 


URBAN. ACRES. 
Abertillery .. qe hi .. 137.438 
Eccles (2 sites) - ts .. 89.55 
Fleetwood .. ee i .. 48.77 
Salford es ~“ ee .. 39.00 
Rochester .. is ne .. 25,00 
Dunstable .. bis # .. 20.00 
Basingstoke .. “ at -. 19.42 
Neston and, Parkgate (2) .. .. 18.89 
Swinton and Pendlebury ... .. 16.75 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.. 16.50 
Exeter ye . 15.21 


Appleby, 2.21; Bulkington, 2; Chertsey. 
7.99; Congleton, 3.42; Grange-over-Sands, 
5.18; Kensington, 1.8; Llandudno, 1.01; 
Penryn, 4.58; Shaftesbury, 5.01; Sherborne, 
4; Thetford, 9.04. 


RURAL. ACRES. 
Penybont .. if ot .. 43.77 
Hendon re ee rch i 22.00 
St. Ives (8) .. Kl ‘ne .. 17.00 
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RURAL. ACRES. 
Dartford (2) .. 17.83 
Northwich (3) 12.33 
Evesham (3) 10.81 
10.55 


Lymington (3) Ay 

Ampthill, 1; Blofield, 1.13; Biailes, .5; 
Bumpstead, 2; Campden, .5; Chelmsford, 
6.88; Clare (3), 8.45; Congleton, 1; Ely, 
4.27; Forehoe, 5; Godstone, 3.25; Hadham, 
69; Honiton, 1 ; Howden (2), .5; Lexden and 
Winstree, 4.43; Marshland (2), 8; Morpeth 
(2), .5; Newton and Llanidloes (4), 5.83; 
Oxenden (4), 4.89; Penrith (4), 3.51; Rom- 
ford, 1.7; St. Thomas, 1; Sevenoaks (2), 
4.58; Southam (2),. 4.38; South Stoneham, 
4; South Westmorland, .5; Stansted (2), 
1.55; Sunderland, 4; Tarvin (2), .84; Tisbury, 
1; Wakefield, .73 ; Wantage (3), 3.12; West- 
bourne, .25; West Lancashire, 7.59; Wilton, 
.38; Wincheombe, 2; Winchester (2), 3.42. 

County Covuncits.—Hertford (2), .37; 

Stafford, 3. 

Lay-Outs. 
’ Schemes Submitted.—Seventy-six schemes were 
submitted by 46 local authorities, bringing the 
total to 1,176. The new schemes are as 
follows :— 

Ursan.—Bala, Cannock (2 sites), Chichester, 
Criccieth, Finedon, Hoyland Nether, Kearsley, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Neath, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Poole, Portslade- 
by-Sea, Swanage, Todmorden, Wardle. 

RuraL.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Bakewell, Ban- 
bury, Biggleswade (4), Blackburn, Cheadle (8), 
Doncaster, Farnham (2), Hadham (2), Hastings 
(3), Hatfield, Headington (2), Henstead (3), 
Keynsham, Lichfield, Linton (2), Llandaff and 
Dinas Powis, Newport Pagnell, Northampton 
(2), Oxenden (2), Runcorn, St. Albans (2), 
Stansted, Stockbridge (5), Thame, Thrapston 
(3), Wallingford (2), Warmley (2), West Ward. 

County Councry.—Huntingdon. 

Schemes Approved.—The following 54 schemes, 
promoted by 32 local authorifies, were ap- 
proved, bringing the total to 655 :— 

Ursan.—Bishop’s Stortford, Bournemouth, 
Cannock (2), Chichester, Hartlepool, Hoyland 
Nether, Huthwaite, Maesteg, Newburn (2), 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Shepshed, Sherborne. 

RuraL.—Banbury (2), Blackburn (2), Cheadle 
(2), Durham, Farnham (2), Godstone, Hadham, 
Henstead (3), Lichfield, Linton (2), Llandaff and 
Dinas Powis (2), Runcorn, St. Albans (2), St. 
Ives (2), Stansted (2), Thame, Wallingford (2), 
Wantage, Winchester (3). 

County Councin.—Huntingdon. 


House Plans. 


Schemes Submitted—Sixty-six full schemes 
and three part schemes, representing 2,289 
houses, were submitted. The total number of 
schemes submitted represent 38,460 hovses. 
The new schemes are as follows :— 

Unsay.—Blyth (part scheme), 10 houses ; 
Burnham-on-Crouch, 20 ; Cannock (2 schemes), 
62; Chester-le-Street (part scheme), 8; 
Chichester, 26; Felling, 40; Finchley, 23; 
Finedon, 20; Glossop (2), 100; Keswick, 56 ; 
Leeds (part schemes), 81 ; Oadby, 28; Stanley, 
358 ; Taunton, 24 ; Winchester, 262. 
Rurat.—Ashby - de-la- Zouch, 60 houses ; 
Biggleswade (4), 46; Cheadle (9), 603; Céok- 
ham (2), 12 ; Doncaster, 20 ; Eton (3), 52 ; Farn- 
ham (2), 8; Hadham (2), 8; Hastings (3), 12; 
Hatfield, 20; Henstead (3), 12; Hertford, 6; 
Howden, 30 ; Lichfield, 8 ; Linton (2), 16 ; Llan- 
daft and Dinas Powis, 15; Middleton Cheney, 
“0; Newport Pagnell, 28; Oxenden (2), 8; 
St. Albans (2), 20 ; Stansted, 10 ; Thrapston (3), 
os Z allingford, 27; West Ward, 6; Wrexham 

Schemes Approved.—Fifty-six full schemes 
= two part schemes, representing 1,579 
ouses, were approved. The total number 
’pproved represents 28,096 houses. The 
schemes newly approved are as follows :— 
UrBan.—Bicester, 12 houses; Blackburn 
_. Scheme), 40; Bournemouth, 34; Bishop’s 
artford, 10 ; Burnham-on-Crouch, 20; Can- 
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nock (2), 62; Chesham, 14; Chichester, 26; 
Great Berkhampstead, 20 ; Hoyland Nether, 65; 
Huthwaite, 22 ; Launceston (2), 24 ; Leeds (part 
scheme), 81 ; Ripley, 66 ; Risca, 92. 

RuraL.—Buckingham, 6 houses ; CheadJe (9), 
603 ; Durham, 54; Eton (2), 40; Faringdon, 4; 
Farnham (2), 8; Hadham, 4 ; Henstead (3), 12 ; 
Howden, 30 ; Lichfield, 8 ; Linton (2), 16 ; Llan- 
daff and Dinas Powis (2), 25; Melksham, 50; 
Pebworth (3), 30; St. Albans (2), 20 ; Stansted 
(2), 14; Thame, 6 ; Wallingford, 27 ; Wincanton, 
6; Winchester (3), 24. 

County Councit.—Huntingdon, 4. 


A Housing Conference. 


Taking advantage of the presence in London 
of a large number of representatives and 
officials of local authorities at the Roads 
Congress and Exhibition, the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers has decided 
to hold a Housing Conference, on November 27, 
at the Royal Agricultural Hal), Islington. 
There will be a short address by Dr. Addison 
(Minister of Health) at 1] a.m., and the follow- 
ing papers will be read during the day :— 
“‘ Army Huts as Dwellings,” by Mr. E. T. 
Harrison, A.M.I.C.E.; ‘‘ Munition Huts and 
Homes—Temporary Housing Scheme,” by 
Mr. R. H. Clucas; “Some Knotty Points in 
the Housing Problem,”’ by Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
A.M.I.C.E.; ‘‘ Lhe Six-Roomed House : Factors 
Governing its Design,” by Mr. P. T. Harrison, 
A.M.I.C.E.; ‘‘ Notes on the Preparation of 
Housing Schemes,”’ by Mr. L. Leeper, A.M.I.C.E. 
The Ministry of Health has informed the 
County Councils’ Association that applications 
for the payment of reasonable expenses for two 
delegates to attend the Congress would be 
favourably considered, and, therefore, special 
application for expenses has not been made. 
Complimentary admission cards to the Con- 
ference can be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Institution (92, Victoria-street, 8.W. 1), 
and copies of the papers will be supplied at a 
charge of 7s. 6d. per set. 


Suggested Housing Loan. 


The memorandum which has been prepared 
by a Joint Meeting of the Committees of the 
National Housing and Town-Planning Council, 
contains a resolution urging the Government to 
inaugurate a National Housing Loan, and that 
the requisite advances be made to all local 
authorities irrespective of their rateable value. 
It is suggested that local authorities should give 
the services of their officials and form com- 
mittees to push the scheme locally. In indus- 
trial towns it should not be difficult to get 
firms to subscribe liberally for such a purpose 
as the housing of work-people, and as the money 
required will be spread over some years it would 
be possible for it to be paid by instalments. 
A special effort should be made to bring in 
small investors. There might be bonds issued 
_of £5 or £1 to be paid by annual drawing, on the 
lines of the Victory Loan. Or bonds could 
be given with deferred payment on the lines of 
the War Savings Certificates. The Government 
might arrange that all sinking fund payments 
should be paid direct to the Treasury, so that the 
liability of a local authority would automati- 
cally cease at the end of the periods for which 
the money was borrowed. 


Housing Lectures at Bournemouth. 


The fourth of the series of lectures on “ Hous- 
ing and Town Planning,” at the Municipal 
College, by Mr. W. J. M. Thomasson, A.R.I.B.A., 
was entitled ‘‘ Materials, Local Conditions and 
Standardisation.” An excellent selection of 
slides, made by Mr. Hope Bagenal of the Archi- 
tectural Association, was supplemented by 
local views. The lecturer said that unlovely 
Fovant Demobilisation Camp, which was 
the actual goal of our fighting days, could 
never, with its ugliness of corrugated iron, 
make the same appeal to us. In mid-Dorset 
cottages were so like the thatched haystacks 
that they could, at a distance, only be picked 
out by their chimneys; in Purbeck Isle the 
houses were rugged piles of the hard, rough 
tock on which they stood. In all districts the 
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most charming houses were those built of 
materials drawn from their close surroundings. 
Regulations tended to produce a set type of 
house, which would be remembered as the work 
of our time, just as in all old work tradition 
had, at definite periods, produced uniformity 
of style. Standardisation of carefully con- 
sidered details might result in great economy, 
but over-standardisation of type would only 
result in monotony. Houses provided under 
State-aided schemes might not follow old 
models, but if built in accordance with local 
tradition, with durable materials and good 
workmanship, they would not mar the beauty 
of our homeland. 


EXHIBITION AT WHITECHAPEL. 

The Housing and Town-Planning Exhibition, 
organised in conjunction with the Garden 
Cities and Town-Planning Association, was 
opened by Mrs, 8. A. Barnett, C.B.E., at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, on November 4. 
Viscount Burnham presided and was supported 
by Sir Wm. H. Davison and Captain R. L. 
Reiss, The exhibition includes drawings, photo- 
graphs and models illustrating various points 
of importance in house and site planning, and 
the exhibits show details of schemes submitted 
by urban and rural authorities and public 
utility societies, &c, The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries exhibits some designs and models 
for equipment of small holdings for ex-service 
men, and there are also a number of models of 
types of houses suggested by the Ministry of 
Health. Other drawings and plans illustrate 
the kind of houses which various civic bodies 
propose to erect. The exhibition will be open 
free daily from noon to 9 p.m. till Sunday, 
November 30, and specially conducted tours 
through the exhibition have been arranged to 
take place each day at 3 p.m. 

A series of lectures dealing with the “‘ Develop- 
ment of London” have been arranged, the 
first of which was delivered on November 4, 
by Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.I., A.R.LB.A., 
Chief Executive Officer of the London Housing 
Board, whose subject was “ The Development 
of London,” and which was accompanied by 
numerous lantern slides. The lecturer observed 
that he intended explaining the foundation, 
rather than the development of London. The 
first slide was a map of Roman London, which 
was followed by plans showing the first Roman 
settlement of London (a.p. 400). Relics of 
medieval London, the central portion of the City 
in the Middle Ages, and illustrations of Old 
St. Paul’s (a.p. 1560), which the lecturer 
pointed out was about 100 ft. greater in length 
and had a spire nearly 100 ft higher than the 
modern St. Paul’s were shown. Other slides 
included London Bridge in 1630, and Staple 
Inn, which Mr. Davidge described as the best 
remaining relic of Elizabethan London. A map 
showing London in 1677, as reconstructed after 
the Fire, and an old ward map (1720) were 
exhibited, as well as illustrations of the first 
Thames Embankment, showing Adelphi-terrace, 
with York-gate, and depicting Westminster 
Bridge and the waterworks at Charing Cross. 
What the lecturer described as a very interesting 
phase of London’s history was depicted showing 
plans prepared in 1766 of suggestions for London 
on garden city principles. Mr. Davidge 
observed that these plans showed tremendous 
foresight, as practically all these suggestions 
had been carried out within comparatively 
recent times. Pictures of London 80 or 90 
years ago, showing. many changes which have 
taken place, were also given. 

_-—> + 
A Tottenham War Memorial. 

A war memorial cenotaph, designed by 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.K.I.B.A., has been 
erected at Tottenham Parish Church. The 
monument takes the form of a mural triptych, 
10 ft. high and 7 ft. wide, set out in incised 
lettering with the parochial roll of honour. 
Emblazoned shields bear the arms of the 
Diocese of London and the County of Middlesex, 
and the Lion and the Unicorn. Over the dedi- 
cation tablet is carved the emblem of All 
Hallows, the ancient Celtic endless band in 
white on a blood-red field. 
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RAILROAD TERMINALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Ben J. Lusscuez, of New_York, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 


In a paper read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Ben. J. Lubschez, 
F.A.8.A., said that, assuming that any good 
building should express its function both in 
jlan and design, suit its environment, be truth- 
ful in the expression of its structural elements 
and the technique of the use of the materials of 
which it is built, indicate the principal elements 
of its plan in its exterior, and withal be pleasing 
in appearance, it is easy to establish a broad 
standard according to which particular buildings, 
such as railroad stations, may be judged. The 
function of a railroad station or terminal is above 
all to provide in convenient and proper manner 
a connecting link between the service of the rail- 
road and the public who use that service. Every 
requirement of plan must fundamentally- be 
based on the idea of making ‘it easier, safer and 
pleasanter for the traveller to avail himself of 
the facilities of the lines of transportation. These 
requirements have been extended until the 
greater terminals in the United States really 
house complete communities in themselves. 
Some buildings contain the offices of the rail- 
roads, and some even contain space for public 
rental. Most of the larger buildings have been 
Juxuriously built, and the maintenance and 
overhead charges have mounted to more than 
50 cents per passenger. The environment 
should influence the plan and design of any 
building to a great extent, and the physical con- 
ditions of the site must do so. The character 
of the traffic and number of transportation lines 
must, of course, determine certain important 
features of the terminal plan, the proper adjust- 
ment of avenues of access, whether subway 
surface or elevated, must determine other im- 
portant features ; for, to function properly, the 
railroad terminal must not only accommodate 
the great traffic lines which it serves but must 
be conveniently and easily reached by those 
who wish to travel. A vestibule should not 
exist for its own sake, it is always a connecting 
link between the without and the within. Truth- 
fulness in the frank use of each material for its 
own sake and not in imitation of something else, 
and frank declaration of structure are somewhat 
rare in modern building. Jn this regard Prof. 
Lethaby has some sincere and pertinent words to 
say in his articles on “ Living Architecture.” 
We build steel frames, cover them in imitation 
of structural masonry with stone which serves 
but little structural purpose, or, if stone is too 
expensive, we use terfra-cotta in imitation of 
stone—an imitation of an imitation. The rail- 
road station, if it is to assume its proper place 
in the city plan, should certainly be truthful and 
sincere architecture. 

Probably no two architects ever solved this 
kind of problem in the same way, and unfor- 
tunately many architects never attempt to solve 
the problem. Our railroad stations are merely 
compositions of what is so often miscalled archi- 
tecture, and for which real architecture is often 
sacrificed—compositions of more or less original 
interpretations, or rather misinterpretations, of 
hackneyed elements. Where serious attempt 
has been made really to express what should be 
expressed in the railroad terminal, we have results 
as various as the frank transcription, on a grand 
scale, of Roman splendour in the Pennsylvania 
terminal of New York, the rather irritating essay 
in the style of the Beaux-Arts School of the 
Grand Central of New York, the cold, imper- 
sonal, heavy treatment of the Washington 
Terminal, the almost brutal detail and scale of 
the Kansas City Station, and the breaking away 
from precedent in the forms used and the 
reliance on colour of the .comparatively small 
Rochester Station. 

In the United States, heavy goods shipments 
on the slower freight schedules are handled 
quite independently. These terminals are 
ordinarily huge warehouses where goods are 
received on arrival or for shipment, and are 
plain buildings fulfilling merely utilitarian 
requirements. 

The South Station in Boston was built about 
twenty-two years ago by Messrs. Shepley, 


Rutan & Coolidge, architects, and is one of the 
largest and busiest stations in the country. 
In design it is extremely simple, going but little 
beyond the utilitarian requirements of its pur- 
ose. 

The Grand Central terminal in New York 
City is one of the newest and most complete 
terminals in the country. Messrs. Reed & Stem, 
with Messrs. Warren & Wetmore, were the 
architects. The station building proper is 
300 ft. wide and 688 ft. long. There are no 
stairways for use of travellers, all levels and 
storys being connected by inclined planes or 
ramps of easy grade. ‘Travellers arriving or 
leaving on express trains must pass through 
the architectural heart of the plan—the grand 
concourse. Shops of every description line the 
underground arteries of circulation. This 
terminal is undoubtedly a sucess, and one of 
the really great modern plans. In design, this 
terminal is not nearly so successful. Influenced 
by the Modern French School, it is rather pyro- 
technical in quality and possesses neither 
marked dignity nor impressive beauty. The vast 
dimensions are often dwarfed by the great 
scale of the parts. The distinguishing feature of 
the main fagade is the range of three arched 
windows, each 33 ft. wide and 60 ft. high. The 
piers separating these windows are hollow and 
the great windows are double glazed. At dif- 
ferent levels in the space between the outer and 
inner glazing are glass floors, thus continuing, 
through crystal corridors, the circulation 
around the large lofty rooms, at the levels of 
the various stories in other parts of the building. 
The principal front is surmounted by a clock 
and group of sculpture representing Mercury 
flanked by Minerva and Hercules. This sculp- 
ture is of such colossal scale that the magnificent 
dimensions of the whole front are dwarfed, and 
its real dimensions are never realized. Here 
and there, the interiors are more successful, 
but on the whole the interior design suffers 
from the same faults as the exterior. The 
terminal building contains the railroad offices 
as well as space for rental. 

The Pennsylvania terminal in New York is, 
perhaps, the most important work of Messrs 
McKim, Mead & White, and shows a great 
deal of Mr. McKim’s influence. It is planned 
after the Italian fashion of fitting the whole 
scheme to the end of gaining architectural 
effect. Perhaps no finer example of a Classic 
Order exists in this country than the Roman 
Doric—almost» Tuscan—Order of the  Penn- 
sylvania station. Perhaps no finer roofed 
space exists in this country than the magnificent 
general waiting room of this station—a room 
frankly adapted from the baths ef Caracalla. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that although 
the traveller may be rewarded by many beauties 
of plan and many impressive vistas, his comfort 
and convenience were not the most important 
considerations. The principal entrance is 
through a stately arcade lined on both ‘sides 
with shops. The general waiting room is en- 
tirely finished in what seems to be Travertine 
marble, but a few courses from the floor the 
finish is but an exceedingly clever imitation 
Travertine. The first impression of this glorious 
reom, with its soft colouring, its subdued map 
decorations by Jules Guerin, and the sunlight 
streaming in from some of the great clerestory 
windows, is an unforgettable one. 

The Grand Concourse is a space about twice 
the size of the general waiting room. In this 
concourse the interior steel columns, arches and 
trusses are left exposed. Where this structural 
work abuts against the masonry walls the junc- 
ture is not a happy one. One admires the 
frank declaration of structure, but laments the 
ungraceful joining with masonry, especially 
when it is realised that often this masonry is but 
a useless covering for a continuation of the 
steel structure. Its great defect is that-‘its 
principal feature, which should be the heart of 
the building, is but a designer’s four de force 
and not a functional centre, for the traveller 
may enter the’ terminal and_board hisStrain— 
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or leave the terminal—without passing throy h 
the so-called general waiting room which is g 
expressive of the city’s welcome and hospitality 
The ground area of the Pennsylvania terminal 
is 455 ft. by 800 ft. The general waiting room 
is about 100 ft. by 300 ft. 

The Hudson terminals in lower New York are 
really huge office buildings occupying two 
squares. The basements and sub-basements are 
continuous for the two buildings and are utilised 
as the terminals for the Hudson Tubes. he 
terminal space is ingeniously planned and 
includes all the accommodations of a complete 
railroad station, as well as many shops of every 
description. The twin buildings house ap. 
proximately 12,000 persons. The exteriors ar 
designed entirely as office buildings and have 
no relation to their use as terminals. Messrs. 
Clinton & Russell were the architects. 

Philadelphia has two stations of importance— 
the Broad-street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ‘and the Philadelphia and Reading 
station. In both the tracks come in on elevated 
structures, and are covered with great traip 
sheds. The spacé below the tracks in the 
Reading station is utilised as a market place, 
The head-house in each station contains the 
waiting rooms and other necessary rooms. 
Neither building’ is noteworthy in plan or 
design. 

The Washington station is one of the largest 
and most elaborate of American stations, 
and its architect was Mr. D. H. Burnham, 
The building fronts on a large semi-circular 
plaza at the intersection of two wide avenues, 
The principal entrance is through the great 
arcade at the front directly into the barrel. 
vaulted waiting room, 220 ft. by 130 ft. Back 
of this main waiting room is the concourse, 
760 ft. long. Most of the tracks and all the 
principal rooms of the station are on the ground 
level. The plan is spacious, simple and direct ; 
but has the defect of not compelling the traveller, 
by directness and convenience, to pass through 
the most. important room of the scheme, the 
main waiting room, on arrival or departure. 
The exterior is dignified and impressive, and 
expresses the plan well; but is rather cold and 
impersonal. It holdsitsscale well. The interiors 
are far less successful, and are not only cold 
and impersonal, but sheavy in effect. 

The Rochester (N.Y.) station, aithough com- 
paratively small and simple, is noteworthy for 
its frank structure-revealing design and the 
use of coloured brick and faience for decoration. 
The plan is exceedingly direct and simple—an 
ample waiting room with the necessary utilities 
kept as compact as possible and grouped con- 
veniently around it. Mr. Claude Fayette 
Bragdon was the architect. 

The Pennsylvania station in Pittsburgh con- 
sists of three parts—a great domed porle- 
cochére or cab concourse and entrance, back 
of this a tall office building (the main floor of 
which is used for waiting and other rooms), 
and back of all this the lofty train shed covering 
the tracks. The architectural effect is not 
indicative of a railroad terminal, yet the scheme 
fits the physical and practical requirements of 
the site well. The architect was Mr. D. H. 
Burnham. 

Michigan Central station in Detroit is a low 
pleasingly-designed building expressive of a 
terminal, backed by a tall office building. The 
total result is neither congruous nor pleasing. 
The station plan continues through the main 
floor of the office building. At the side 1 
surface car loop and cab concourse. Messrs. 
Reed & Stem, with Messrs. Warren & Wetmore, 
were the architects. 

The Chicago North-western is of compar® 
tively recent construction and thoroughly 
modern, though the planning is not as = 
venient as it might be, and there is considerable 
climbing up and down of stairs to make neces 
sary connections. The old Union Station, 8° 
called, is being replaced by an extensive - 
elaborate structure, which has been mu’ 
delayed by war conditions. It is said that 5 
new station, of which Messrs. D. H. Burnes 
Co. are the architects, will rival the Pennsy™ 
vania and Grand Central stations of New Yor 
in completeness of lay-out and dignity of — 
The La Salle is used by the Wabash Railroad, 
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some of the New York Central lines, and other 
important railroads. The main floor of this is 
one story above the ground level, on the same 
level as the elevated tracks and the-station of 
the inter-urban elevated line. The tracks are 
covered by one large train shed. Mr. §. 8. 
Beman was the architect. 

The St. Louis Union station (Mr. Theodore C. 
Link, architect) was built almost a quarter of 
a century ago, and for several years was con- 
sidered the finest and best-equipped station 
in the country. It is of the great train shed 
type with the main waiting room a story above 
the track,or ground level. The ground level 
space under the waiting room is used as a con- 
course and additional general waiting space. 
The design is a modified Romanesque with a 
tall clock tower, and altogether is indicative of 
the plan. 

The New Union Station in Kansas City 
(Mr. Jarvis Hunt, architect), is shaped like 
the letter “* 'T.”’ 550 ft. by JOM ft. Its main 
front is alonz the head of the “ T.” The tracks 
run parallel to the front and cross the stem of 
the ““T” a full story below the main floor 
level. The entrances are through two wide 
arches in the main front, which lead directly 
into the great lobby. The stem of the ‘‘T” 
is the general waiting room. At each side of the 
general waiting room are wide corridors leading 
back to the general lobby. In these corridors 
are the stairways and elevators leading down 
to the track level. ‘The train-shed system is 
composed of low, individual sheds with continu- 
ous ventilators between them. ‘The building 
fronts on a plaza 300 ft. wide, beyond which is 
a park. The design is overwhelmingly large 
in scale and brutal in detail; but is a frank, 
straightforward expression of the plan. ‘There 
has evidently been a serious effort made to 
express the function of a gateway and vestibule 
to the city. 

The Burlington station in Omaha (Messrs. 
Walker & Kimball, architects), is a small build- 
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ing of considerable charm in plan and design. 
It is a simple, almost severe, low-domed Classic 
building.. The pedimented portico leads into a 
large room under. the dome. In the centre of 
this room is a great double circular staircase 
leading to the room below on the track level. 
The stairways are so arranged that one flight 
of the pair passes beneath the other, with ob- 
vious advantage in separating incoming and 
outgoing travellers. 

Worthy new buildings have been erected in 
recent years in Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, Richmond, 
Baltimore, Utica (N.Y.), New Haven, and other 
cities. In the south-western part of the country, 
where the traditions of the old Spanish missions 
are still deservedly alive, several interesting 
stations have been built in this style. ‘The ones 
in Albuquerque (N.H.) and San Diego (Cal.) 
are good examples. Many small suburban 
stations of worth have been built throughout 
the country ; among these, the ones designed by 
Mr. H. H. Richardson some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago for the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
still hold a distinguished place. 

A vote of thanks to the author was moved 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and seconded by 
Mr. Delissa Joseph, 


tint, 





The Great West Road. 


The proposal for the construction of a great 
road in western London to relieve the con- 
gestion in the existing roads, some of which 
are very narrow, progressed a stage further 
last week, when the Middlesex County Council 
accepted the tender of Mr. John Moffatt, of 
Manchester, for the construction of the first 
three miles, at a cost of £356,082. The new 
road involves the entire reconstruction of 
Brentford High-street, and will be 80 ft. wide 
—a carriage-way of 50 ft. and two footpath: of 
15 ft. ; 
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FRENCH WINDOWS. 


IN sending us the sketches of French windows 
on this page, Mr. W. King, M.S.A., says that 
to some these two types were quite familiar 
before the war; but many others must have 
become acquainted with them for the first time 
while sérving with the Army in France, Almost 
without exception, the windows in Rouen had 
shutters, a great number of the solid board 
type, without leaving any means for ventilation 
when the windows were closed. The windows, 
of course, open inwards ; and in the solid board 
type of shutter these, too, are so made that 
they can be swung inwards sufficiently to be 
brought behind the shaped iron guides fixed on 
the mullion, and then windows and shutters 
are closed together, and the one vertical inside 
bolt, working upwards and downwards from a 
centre handle, secures both windows and 
shutters. The mullion is pagt~of one-half of 
the window and is framed with it ; consequently 
it moves with that half of the window. The 
sections of frame, casements and sills seemed 
to be universal, and the cleaning of the outside 
of the windows presents no difficulty. 


— 


London Art Galleries. 


Several London art galleries are now being 
evacuated by the Government departments 
which have occupied them during the war, and 
will shortly be re-opened to the public. The 
National Gallery is being freed from the Finance 
Branch of the Ministry of Munitions, and the 
entire building will be in the possession of the 
Public Trustee within a week or so. As the 
rooms are released, they are being put in order 
for the purposes of the Gallery. It has been 
decided that Hertford House, the home of the 
Wallace collection, must be evacuated during 
the next fortnight ; and the Army Pay Depart- 
ment is to leave the National Portrait Gallery. 
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THE AESTHETIC ASPECT OF CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Ar a meeting of the Concrete Institute, 
held at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, Westminster, §.W.1, Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey read a paper on “The Aesthetic 
Aspect of Concrete Construction.” In the 
course of his remarks he said :— 


The conservative instinct in some of us 
tends to strengthen our prejudices. And a 
fondness for hand work and the qualities of 
familiar building materials make one shy of 
the mystical concoctions that are more or 
less mingled with brains. Concrete seems one 
such that depends on conscience. The man 
that mixes the material must exercise his 
conscience, and'who can measure the amount 
or tell its value? A brick seems more frankly 
to proclaim its qualities, and as with stone 
and timber, we know from past experience all 


that it can do for us. But concrete is an- 


unknown quantity to many of us, except 
perhaps when used in its simplest form, as for 
foundations. Another element of my pre- 
judice is due to the recollection that greed is 
gratified by the use of concrete construction. 
That is to say, the shopkeeper who is out to 
make money wants to seize every inch of 
space. He thinks the display of his wares is 
better for him the more vast itis. Beauty has 
no charm for him and quantity is of more value 
than quality. Concrete construction has helped 
in this direction. Meanness and greed I say 
are its parents. What can be expected from 
such an ancestry ? 

Besides the great difficulty experienced in 
making alterations to buildings so constructed, 
we find the greatly enhanced sound-conducting 
quality often very troublesome. And lastly, 
the imitative instinct in man hasfound abundant 
scope for its expression when making use of 
this form of construction. Buildings are made 
to look like stone or brick, and even at times 
like half-timber work. Deception gains eloquent 
expression in this material. We usually find, 
when any new inventions first appear (like the 
railway train or the motor), they are made in 
the form of that which they are destined to 
replace. The evolution of things is quite 
evident to usall, so we may look forward with 
confidence to the time when concrete con- 
struction will have a character of its own and 
will cease to be made to look’ like anything 
that it is not. 

We shall all agree that the finest examples 
of building throughout the wide world have 
been the result of the consideration and under- 
standing of the requirements and conditions 
obtaining at the time of their creation, and of 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual character 
of the people of their time and place. When 
these. considerations have been neglected, and 
partial knowledge of foreign examples has 
fascinated us, then our architecture has become 
corrupted and exotic. Therefore it follows, 
as the best work grows out of requirements 
and conditions, it is from requirements and 
conditions that the character of concrete 
construction must be evolved. As the con- 
ditions for concrete are quite different from 
those for stone, brick or timber, the mode of 
its expression must be different. Doors and 
windows are requirements, but the form they 
take must depend on conditions. Those 
conditions are chemical, substantial and 
functional. The ingredients of which concrete 
is made have their distinctive qualities, and 
any scientist could write a book full of facts 
concerning these things. 

But beyond all this knowledge of conditions 
we have requirements equally innumerable and 
various. What do you want to build? is no 
more important a question than why do you 


.want to build? After all the knowledge of 


material requirements and conditions has been 
gathered together and classified we shall find 
all this knowledge worse than useless, until 





we bring to bear upon it the moral, intellectual 
and spiritual sides of our nature. 

It is no use to tell me engineering is not an 
art. For I tell you Art is only the manifestation 
of thought and feeling, and it is not only 
possible but essential to us all. We cannot 
live a day without it, though many know it 
not. There is in everything a spiritual some- 
thing, that appeals to every human heart that 
will listen and look. So with your concrete 
or your marble, the heart of man may be made 
{o rejoice. 

Bad workmen find fault with their tools, 
and as concrete is in a sense one of our tools, 
we must not quarrel with it; though doubtless 
some will quarrel with my simile and say a 
tool is the instrument by which something is 
created, whereas concrete is the creation itself. 
Now this is a great fallacy. Concrete in itself 
isan ugly thing. But concrete construction 
considered as a servant and as means to an 
end can be made a ministering angel. It is 
a good servant, but a bad master. A good 
servant, only so long as it is kept in its place. 
There are many kinds of buildings which, it 
could be argued, would be-more suitably con- 
structed in concrete than in any other material. 
But there are other kinds for which concrete 
would be most unsuited. It is therefore 
necessary to admit the unique character of 
concrete in order to use it fittingly and 
artistically. 

We shall surely all agree that proportion is 
of vital importance to the subject in hand. 
The sense of relation is only another aspect 
of the sense of proportion. It enters into all 
the affairs of life and into all our calculations 
of fitness. It is the manifestation of personal 
character. Every man’s sense of proportion 
varies as his character varies, and is unlike all 
other people’s sense of proportion quite as 
much as his character is unlike and is the very 
essence of personality. This lovely provision 
of diversity is a godsend. It makes everyone 
feel that in matters of beauty there is no 
finality, and that everyone is entitled to hold 
his own views as to what is or is not beautiful 
and praiseworthy. No less then is it a funda- 
mental quality in all our buildings. 

It is my firm conviction that the beauty of 
conerete construction must mainly consist in 
right proportion. What are right proportions ? 
Each must ask and answer for himself. I 
refuse to have any formula forced upon me, 
either Greek, Roman or Gothic. It is a 
matter of feeling and is capable of refinement, 
for ever evolving and developing as we advance 
in spiritual, moral and intellectual culture. 
We want no dogmatic statements of what is 
in good proportion any more than we need a 
definition of truth or beauty. All are growths, 
for ever being purified and lifted higher. It 
is quite true that the Greeks arrived at what 
we regard as perfect proportion, but it- was 
perfection as applied to given objects. Definite 
groups of requirements and conditions were 
beautifully proportioned, but to copy these 
proportions in designing the portico of a 
public-house is like grasping at the shadow and 
forgetting the substance. 

Those who are steeped in archxology cannot 
glorify concrete construction. Precedent and 
ancient fashions will not help us here. Man is 
born to develop his character, and new modes 
must be evolved for new materials. We have 
all the faculties for the purpose, if we will only 
exercise them. Descartes said, “The more 
we concentrate attention on the past, the less 
we shall understand and appreciate the present.” 
So to make the best use of concrete construction 
we must divorce ourselves from the past modes 
of architectural expression and try to enter 
into the spirit of our new material, and to 
dominate it with that which is highest and 
eternal in our nature. Men with delicate 


feeling will express beauty through any 
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medium; and provided they are not hide- 
bound by tradition, they will create that which 
breeds beauty of character. * In this life there 
is no higher calling. 

There is one thing for which we must be 
thankful to concrete construction, namely, that 
it has forced upon us the necessity for a revision 
of the building by-laws. These foolish and 
mischievous irritations must be revised, if not 
repealed altogether, for the stupidity of vencer- 
ing concrete construction so as to give it the 
appearance of stone is fraudulent as well as 
foolish. Veneer, when frankly applied, is 
legitimate enough, but it is open to question 
as to whether a concrete building cannot be 
made beautiful and satisfying without veneering 
it all over. The texture of concrete might be 
madevas pleasant as stucco. It is quite doubtful 
whether we should allow the expenditure on 
veneer, the purpose of which is purely and 
only to enhance appearances, True arhi- 
tectural beauty, to my mind, must be wedded 
to structural function. Therefore the form of 
your concrete and mode of its use must embody 
elements of beauty, and not depend for its 
charm entirely on superimposed material of 
quite another nature. This suggestion can only 
be applied in certain cases, and is not a prin- 
ciple of general application. It should not he 
used as an argument against mural painting 
or mosaic. It would surely be quite possible 
to put up a concrete building in good proportions 
with the concrete walls exposed to view in 
naked frankness and wedded to certain features 
of stone or native marble. The main entrane 
of such a building, having an heraldically carved 
surface above, richly coloured and gilded, 
would surely be a quite legitimate treatment. 

The most difficult branch of this subject 
would seem to be suggested by the question, 
How far may we, for the sake of calling up 
association of ideas, use the arch form ? 

We cannot deny that the Gothic arch has a 
profound effect on our minds and hearts, and 
is structurally the practical outcome of small 
stones and bricks. The lintel would seem, 
structurally speaking, the most suitable form 
for concrete construction. The four-centred 
arch of Tudor times can be easily made in 
concrete, but it is surely much more comp!ex 
than the lintel. The slightly pointed arch is 
so dear to me that I want to modify and lin it 
all my principles to admit it. Like al] weak- 
lings, I wish to be sound and logical, but pure 
feeling, which enemies sneer at and call senti- 
ment, gets possession of me and carries me 
off into the clouds. We love to appear intel- 
lectually great and scientifically sound, but not 
at the expense of all human emotion. This 
little touch of inconsistency, this human frailty 
that abandons itself to pure emotion, is one of 
the most human of all human charms, and thus 
it comes about that it is the unseen that is the 
glory of the seen. The emotion is buried 
beneath matter, not to rot, but to regenerate. 

By careful study of requirements and con- 
ditions, and by fidelity-~to all that we think 
beautiful and true in human thought and 
feeling, we shall, I think, be able to evolve 4 
mode of concrete construction as unique and 
personal to the material as any stone-constructed 
building that was ever created. And for this 
purpose the less we are familiar with foreign oT 
ancient styles the better. 





New Board of Trade Offices. 


The Board of Trade .is leaving Whitehall 
Gardens for its new offices in Great George 
street. The President, Parliamentary SecTe 
tary, Permanent Secretaries, the Commercial 
Relations and Treaties Department, the In- 
dustries and Manufactures Department, the 
Power, Transport and Economic Department, 
the Marine Department, the Legal Dopertmen’> 
the Secretariat of the Board of Trade ‘ — ’ 
the Board of Trade Journal, and the Establis I 
ment Department will form the nucleus ti at 18 
eing transferred now, and more Departinents 
will follow as further accommodation becomes 
available. 
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LABOUR FOR HOUSING . 
SCHEMES. 


Section II of the Memorandum prepared 
for submission to the Minister of Health by a 
Joint Meeting of Committees of the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council (see p. 464), 
states that the Return of the Ministry of Labour 
for the week ending September 19, 1919, places 
beyond question the fact that, although the 
task of building cottages has not been fully 
entered upon, the number of men already 
available is practically negligible.’ It would, 
therefore, appear that steps should be taken 
to distinguish between different classes of 
building, with a view to securing precedence for 
work of urgent national importance, including 
housing schemes; and it is suggested that the 
Joint Meeting of Committees should be prepared 
to submit definite suggestions to Dr. Addison. 

In framing these suggestions, it is essential 
that two points of view should be clearly borne 
in mind, viz.: (a) The need for considering 
whether, if the suggestion made in Section I 
of this Memorandum (relative to a profit-plus- 
cost method) is accepted, the result will not be 
to attract to cottage building work sufficient 
labour to secure that the work shall be done 
without more stringent measures being necessary, 
and (b) the desirability of making it clear 
that if proposals of a drastic kind are suggested 
by the meeting, such proposals are only put 
forward as a means of securing that the housing 
programme shall not be held up, and that, at 
the earliest possible moment, an endeavour 
should be made to increase the number of men 
in the building trade, on the ground that it is 
essential in the long run; no distinction shall be 
made between those buildings which are con- 
structed to serve as homes or factories and 
buildings constructed to minister to the recrea- 
tion and amusement of the people. 

It will probably be correct to assume that, 
as between 1900 and 1910 the annual increase 
in the total number of houses under £20 rental 
value was beteen 80,000 and 90,000, the propor- 
tion.of building trade workmen employed in 
cottage building was from 128,000 to 144,000, 
there would seem to be ground for assuming 
that the total number of operatives in the 
building trades will probably not be found to 
exceed 700,000 at the present time, against 
817,942 in England and Wales in 1911. The 
need for the construction of 200,000 houses 
per year dwiing a period of fifteen years is 
beyond question; and, assuming that it is in 
the interests of the State to give definite pre- 
cedence to this work, then the energies of 320,000 
men, or about four-ninths of the total number, 
should be devoted to this task. 

It will be wise to assume that in the coming 
ten years the pre-war output of buildings of 
direct industrial value should be doubled. In 
other words, it would be safe to assume that, 
because of the increased energy required 
(2) to provide 200,000 houses per year; (b) to 
build new factories and industrial buildings ; 
and (c) to enable repairs to be done, the number 
of 750,000 will need to- be greatly increased. 
Also, public opinion will rightly insist that, as 
Soon as possible, full encouragement shall be 
given to those who desire to build hotels and 
picture palaces, and buildings of a similar 
kind. 

. It is essential to recognise that the need for 
quilding homes to be tenanted by middle-class 
‘amilies is almost as great as the need for build- 
ing houses for working-class families. It is 
clear, therefore, that the volume of building 
work to be done over upwards of, say, fifteen 
ee will be very great, and it would seem 
des beyond question that not less than 

le the present number of men engaged in 


the building in : : 

this need dustry will be required to supply 

The Memorandum endorses the view that 

anges to include a provision to secure 
every operative a wage which shall give him 
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not only the means of subsistence, but a proper 
margin of comfort—thus removing any danger 
that men shall be, employed in building good 
homes for their fellow citizens and shall not be 
able to enjoy the tenancy of similar homes. 
The building craft is, next to agriculture, the 
oldest and most honourable craft. In recent 
years, the dignity which it possessed in medieval 
times has been lacking. It should not, however, 
be difficult to secure, by co-operation between 
architects and artists, building trade employers 
and operatives, the evolution of a twentieth- 
century craftsman who shall take as much real 
joy in his work as the medieval workman 
undoubtedly took in his. The nineteenth- 
century hireling must give place to men belong- 
ing to a class of highly-skilled and well-educated 
craftsmen taking a pride in the production of 
beautiful buildings—whether for home use, 
industrial use or pleasure use—men equal in 
essential dignity to other men in the craft, 
whether these be employers or architects or 
fellow craftsmen. 


-—_ 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


A Bu for the stabilisation of war wages at 
their present level until September 30, 1920, 
was introduced into the House of Commons on 
Monday last. The Bil] also provides for the 
permanent establishment of an Industrial 
Court to take the place of the existing Interim 
Court of Arbitration. The Court will consist of 
representatives of employers and workpeople, 
with an impartial chairman and power to seek 
advice from expert assessors. The Minister of 
Labour will have power to appoint Courts of 
Inquiry to investigate actual or threatened 
disputes, and submit reports to Parliament. 
These Courts may require the production of 
documents and the appearances of witnesses. 
The findings of the Courts of Inquiry will be 
published, in order to guide public opinion as 
to the facts of any dispute. It is thought that 
an impartial statement of the circumstances 
in connection with trade disputes will avoid 
the necessity of publishing ex-parte statements, 
such as appeared during the railway strike. 

Powers were also inserted in the Bill to 
enable the Industrial Court to hear parties and 
make awards which would be binding on the 
whole of a trade in cases where such awards 
were made on behalf of a substantial portion of 
a trade only. This, of course, involved the 
inclusion of a clause making the decisions of 
the Court binding for a fixed period ard also that 
strikes against awards should not be supported 
out of trade union funds. The trade union 
representatives, while contending for the com- 
pulsory extension of awards against employers, 
took very strong exception to the latter clause, 
regarding it as an interference with the rights 
conferred upon trade unions. In these circum- 
stances, the Minister of Labour decided to drop 
both clauses. 








Builders’ Wages in London. 


The National Conciliation Board for the 
Building Trades has made the following decision 
with regard to builders’ wages in the London 
district :—That on November 15 the rates for 
mechanics and painters shall be raised 24d. per 
hour, and for labourers 3d. per hour, and that 
on May 1, 1920, a further increase shall be made 
to every trade of ld. per hour; these rates to 
remain in force for nine months from November 
15 next. 


** Bishopric Stucco Board.”’ 


We have had numerous inquiries from 
correspondents desirous of obtaining ‘‘ Bishopric 
Stucco Board” im this“country. We should 
be glad to put anyone-holding stocks of this 
material in touch _with our correspondents. 


CONCRETE COLUMNS REIN- 
FORCED WITH CAST-IROW.* 


THE columns were made by Mr. L. J. Mensch 
contracting. engineer, of™Chicago, and tested 
in the Pittsburgh Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Standards. Although such columns have 
been in use abroad for several years, the tests 
under discussion are the first of this type 
which have been made in America. These 
columns were 12 inches in diameter (inside 
1}-inch pitch, 8-gauge wire spiral) and were 
reinforced longitudinally with steel rods and 
cast-iron tubes. The cast-iron tubes located 
in the centre of the columns varied in outside 
diameter from 5 to 7 inches with wall thickness 
of § to 1 inch. The column lengths varied 
from 6 to 14 feet. Tests were made on samples 
of the cast iron; also on the concreté used, 
which was proportioned by volumes and 
consisted .of gne part cement, one part sand, 
and two parts gravel, hand-mixed. The 
behaviour of these columns under loading was 
similaf™ to that of the ordinary t of steel- 
reinforced columns. Incipient failure was in 
all cases accomplished by scaling of the outer 
shell which finally spalled off at the surface 
of the spiral. This was followed by failure 
in tension of the spiral reinforcing at the 
maximum load sustained by the column. The 
protective shell outside the spiral fails at o 
strain of .00145 (ave.). This is the same strain 
at which the test cylinder failed. 

The maximum strength of the column is not 
quite equal to the strength of the cast-iron 
reinforcement tested independently plus the 
strength of the usual type of spirally reinforced 
column. The cast-iron reinforced column has, 
however, a much less area of concrete. The 
columns commenced to scale at 70.4 per cent. 
(ave.) of the maximum load. Two columns 
of the same series without cast-iron commenced 
to scale at 89.9 per cent. (ave.) of the maximum, 
The average maximum total load sustained 
by the various types reinforced with cast iron 
and of the same length (10 feet) as the two 
plain spiral reinforced columns was 81.5 per 
cent. greater than was sustained by the plain 
spiral columns. Filling the hollow core of the 
cast-iron tubes apparently adds 6,500 pounds 
for each square inch of cross section thus 


: filled. Varying the radius of gyration of the 


cast-iron tubes, the net cross section area 
remaining constant does not apparently affect 
the ultimate strength of the column. Cast-iron 
I sections were used instead of tubes in two 
of the columns, the results comparing favourably 
with the tube columns having the same percen- 
tage of cast iron. 

In view of the general behaviour of spirally 
reinforced columns just preceding failure, it is 
suggested that a superior type might be devel- 
oped if the protective-shell outside the spiral 
were applied after the-column has been cast 
and the forms removed. This shell should 
be of some material possessing the necessary 
heat insulating qualities and the ability to 
withstand without failure a considerably 
greater strain than .0015 (the strain at which 
unreinforced concrete fails). This method 
of construction would also make possible a 
much greater accuracy in the placing of the 
spiral. The complete report of these tests 
contains numerous tables, photographs and 
diagrams, with a discussion of the design of the 
columns and the results obtained. 


—— 
oo] 





“ Distinctive Lettering and Designs,” by 
Mr. A. J. Hewett, contains a selection of attrac- 
tive letterings, chiefly for the use of adver- 
tisers. It is published by the Trade Papers 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 329, High Holborn, W.C., 
price Is. 3d. 


* From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be respousible 
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for errors that may oecur :— - eas 
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4 Car- Masons’ jxvers’ terets’ 
Brick- Plas- Plum- 3 
Masons. ; enters, Slaters. Painters; La- La- La- 
layers. pomeony terers. bers. bourers. pourers bourers. 
petieme 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/6§ 1/5§ = 1/5§ 
ptt SOS 1/9 1/95 1/9} 1/93 1/93 1/93 1/93 1/58—1/54§ 
Altrincham ...... dls; 1/105 1/108 1/103 1/10§ 1/10§ 1/10§ een eet 
Ashton-uader- Lyne 1/10; 1/10${ 1/103} = /103{ 91/108] = 1.103 Hy a 1/45 i Ty § 1/45 
Barnsley ......-. 1/7§ | 1/75 /7§ | > 3/78 | 1/78 | as 7§ / § 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/103} 1/tOg} 1 /20§}° 1/20) 1 410$} = 1/10g) 1108 1/6§- 1/648 
Barry ...eeeeees 1/33 | 1/88 | 1/88 | 1/8 1/85 (es 1/8 ta a ue 
SE ccavededavty 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6 1/ 1/6 1/ i/ 1/48 1/45 
Boliford. .....0+% ift 1/2 1/2 1/1 1/1 1/1 i0 10 10 10 
Birkenhead ..,... 2/-§ 2/-41| 2/-4 2/-§ 2/ § 2/-§ a 1/498 1/498 1/448 
Birmingham .... 1/ 9§ 1/98 i/ot 1/9§ 119§ 1/8 1/8§ 1/6§ 1/ 1/6§ 
Bishop Auckland 1/948} 1/94§] 1/998] 1/948] 1/988) 1/098) 1/998) 1/588 1/58§ 1/58§ 
Biackburn ...... 1/93 1/95 1/95 1/9§ /9§ 1/ 9§ 1/9§ 1/55-1/548 
Blackpool ........ 1/93 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9 1/9§ [551/548 
Bolton ..... (aie 1/10$} 1/103{ 1/108; . 1/10$} 1/108] 1/108) 1/10§ 1/6§-1/64§ 
Bournemouth .... 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4 1/4) 1/4 1/4 1/3§ 1/1§ 1/1§ 1/1 
Bradford ......+. 1/2§ 1/8§ 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/88 | 1/58 1/58 = 58 
Bridgwater ...... 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ ur 1/2 1/28 
Brighton ......++ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6 1/6§ 1/63 1/6§ 1/5§ | 1/8 1/3§ = =—:1/3§ 
Bristol ..... biaie 1 /8§ 1 /8§ 1 /8§ 1/8§ 1/83 1 /8§ /7) 1 i 1/5§ 
Burniey 1/93 1/95 1/93 1/93 1/9$ 3/9§ 1/93 1/5§-1/54§ 
Burton-on-Trent .. |. 1/78 1/78 1/7§ 1/7 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/6§ / / /4§ 
cr cmbe eases 1/10§} 1/10§| 1/108 3/10§} 1/10§} 1/108) 1/1u§ 1/6§- 1/645 
Cambridge ...... 1/2 1/2 1/23 1/25 1/25 Wz 1/1 1 11 11k 
NEE, . ciccndoes 1/83 1/8$ 1/85 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/ 1/85 | 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5 
Chatham ........ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/8§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/68 | 1/58 | 1/38 1/88 1/38 
Chelmsford ...... 1/4§ 1/48 1/4§ 1/48 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/38} 1/18 1/18 1/18 
Cheltenham ...... 1/8§ 1/63 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ | 1/48 3/43 — 1/4§ 
Chester... osccess 1/93 1/93 1/9} 1/98 1/9$ 1/9§ 1/98 1/5§ -1/538 
Chesterfield ...... 1 {85 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1 {8s 1/3§ 1/8§ | 1 {58 1/5§ =1/5§ 
Colchester ...... 1 lls 11 1/- 1 1/- 94 4 8 84 
Coveney’... se 1 /9§ 1/9$ 1 1/9§ 1 /9§ 1/9§ 1/83 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 
Crewe.......eseee 1/7§ 1/78 1/7§ 1/78 1/7 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/8 Teh 
Darlington ...... 1/94§} 1/948] 1/948} «= 3/998} «= :1/948) abs] «= «1 /985) «1/588 «1/585 1/585 
DOUG  caes'ocndes 1/ 1/8§ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8§ 1/7§ | 1/5§ = =1/d 1/5§ 
Doncaster ........ if? 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 i/7§ 1/7§ | 1/48 1/48 1/48 
Dudley ...cceeeee 1/6§ 1/ 1/68 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/3 1/1 1/38 1/38 1/3§ 
Durham. ........- 1/948 1/938 1/948} 1/948 1/94§ 1/93§ 1/938} 1/53§ 1/52§ 1/58§ 
Kast Glam. and } 1/83 1/8§ 1/85 1/8§ 1jsg | 1/88 1/8§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 
Mon. Valleys . 
DRANG eo casidaw's 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 I/t 1/1 1/1 
Volkestone ...... 1/%§ 1/38 1/3 1,3 1/24 1/35 1/2§| 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 
Gloucester ..,... 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/58 | 3/38 1/38 1/38 
Grantham ...... 1/68 1/6§ 1/9§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/88 1/6§ | 2/38 1/38 1/38 
Grays  ...¢.sc000 1/748 1/748 14749§ | 1/748 | 1/788 1/8§ | 1/648 | 1/588 1/348 1/348 
Grimsby ...-.66. 1/83 [83 1/83 1/8§ 1/83 1/83 1/33 | 1/58 - 1/53 1/53 
Great Yarmouth oe 1/2§ 1/28 1/2 1/25 1/2§ 1/2§ 1/14 118 1i§ 11§ 
Guildford ........ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/78 1/5§ | 1/38 1/38. 1/38 
eT Say eee 1/8§ 1/3§ 1/88 1/88 1/3§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/5§ = 1 /5§ 1/58 
Harrogate © ...... 1/78 1/78 1/78 1/7§ 1/78 1/78 1/78 | 1/48 3/48 1/48 
ifartlepools ...... 1/948} 1/988] 1/968) 1/948] 1/988] 1/945) 1/988 Wh i 1/53§ 1/535 
Hastings ......0. We§} 1/7 §| 1/38] 1/38 | — 1/38 1/3§| 1/28] 1/-$ 4/-§ lf 
Hereford .....6.. 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/48 1/48 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/3§ |. 1/28 1/28 1/28 
Huddersiiold .... 1/83 [38 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/83 1/8§ 1/98} 1/5§ = /5§ 1/58 
DE cn kee cones i /8§ 1/35 1 /8§ i /8§ 2 183 1/8 1/8§ | 1/5§ uit 1/5§ 
SPOWION . 6. concce t/5a8 1/348 1/34§ 1/4§ 1/48 1/445 1/28 1/18 1/1§ 1/1§ 
Lancaster .......- 1/93 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/a 1/9§ 1/53-1/548 
Leamington Spa .. 1/8 1/7 1/7§ 1/7 1/7§ 1/7 Hb 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 
TROON.” ecices cove 1/8§ 1/3 1/% 1/38 118§ 1/8 1/8 1/5§ 1/58 =: 1/58 
Leicuster .....665 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9 1/8§ | 1/68 1f/0§ = 1/6§ 
ee i, CEOS ee 1/3) 1/4 1/34 1/34 1/34 1/3 1/3 10 10 3 
Liverpool .......+ 2/-i 2/-§| 2/-§| 2/3] 2-8 § 2fms | 1/848 1/88 , 1/548 
Ldaneltly  .. eee. 1/8§ 1/83 1/85 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 3/5§ = 1/53 1/58 
eS Fe 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9 1/v§ — 1/948; 1/88 | 1/5§ sie 1/5§ 
Loughborough .... 1/8} 1/85 1/2 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/7§ 1/5§ 1/5: 1/53 
DOM 56. xaioactio 0% 1/645] 1/6hs] «= 4/648] 64S] «= 1/648) = 1/648) 1/545 Wi i 1/34§ 1/338 
Maidstone ...... 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/68 1/6 1/6§ 1/5§ | 1/8 1/3§ | 1/38 
Manchester ...... 1/108} 1/10§} 1/105) 1/208} 1/18} = /108) 1 /1ug 1/65- 1/648 
Mansfield ........ 1/3 1/3 1/3 3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/0 Ifo 1/1 
Merthyr Tydfil .. 1/83 1/83 1/83 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/53 1/58 1/5 
Middlesbrough .... 1 948 1/948 1/948 1/948 1/948 1/94§ 1/948] 1/53$ 3/53§ 1/535 
_ Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/948) 1/945 1/98§ 1/948 1/94§ 1/948 1/943} 1/53§ 1/589 1/5 
Newport, Mon..... 1/33 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/85 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/5§ 3/58 1/58 
Northampton .... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/02 1/03 1/0} 
Norwiet -.....04. VE 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 1/04 1/0 VW 
Nottingham ...... 1/8§ 1/38 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/78 | 1/548 1/548, 1/6 
Oldham - ......06 1/103} 1/10$} + 1/103} 1/108} 1/10§} 1/10§) 1i/10§ 1/63- 1/648 
Ouleed 25 iscicees 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/4§| 1/28 1/28 1/28 
Plymouth ........ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/3§ 1/8§ 1/3§ 1/8§ 1/7§ | 1/58 1/58 ~— 1/58 
Pontypridd ...... 1/83 1/83 1/88 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 
Portsmouth ...... 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/48 1/48 | 1/48 1/3§| 1/1§ 1/18 | 1/18 
ee eae 1/93 1,98 1/9§ 1/9§ 1/9 1/98 1/9§ 1/55~1/548 
Reading.......... 78 | 4/78] 1/78} afzgs} 1/7 1/7 | 1/645] 1/448. 1/448 1/488 
Rochdale ........ 1/103} 1/103} +=1 108} +=: /20$} = 08] +=: /208) 1/105 1 1/648 
Rochester ........ 1/6§ 1/65 1/63 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/5§ | 1/3§ 1/38  1/3§ 
ee 1/7§ 1/78 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/78 1/6§ | 1/48 1/48 1/488 
St. Albany ...... 1/7§ 1/7§ 1/78 1/78 1/7 1/7§ 1/65 | 1/338 1/388 1/348 
St. Helen's ...... 1/10$; 1/108] 1/208} «1 008} 8/1 1/108} 1/10§ 1/63-1/6 ; 
Scarborough = .... 1/7§ 1/78 1/7§ 1/78 1/7§ 1/78 1/78 | 1/4 3/48 iff 
Sheffield ........ 1/838 1838] 1898) 1/098) tH] «= 17908] «788 | 1/58 1/58 1/58 
Bhrewsbury ...... 1/7§ 1/78 1/7§ 1/75 1/78 1/7§ 1/65 1/4§ dhe 1/4§ 
Southampton .... 1/48 1/48 1/48 1/48 | 71/48 1/4§ 1/38 ig ft 1/i§ 
n+ a o% 10 10 ib 10 P’cework 10 9 8 1/64-1/518 2 
oulhport ........ 1/93 1/98 1/9 i/9 1/9 1/9§ i/9§ m= 
South Shields ..., eis Hf eis a e Hols ifots ihons 1/535 1/538 1/538 
Stockport ........ 1/103} 1/10 2/103 ih 1/10§} 1,108) = 1/10§ U6§—-1/648 5 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/083) «1/98 1/948, 1/948) 1/998] + «—2/98§] =: 98] 1/58§ = 3/588 1/538 
Stoke-on-Trent... 1/88 | 1/6§ 1/6§ 1/8§ 1/6 1/98 1/6§ 1/348 1/24§ /2us 
hci tee EE 1/48 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/4§ 1/398} 1/2 1/2 - 2 
Sunderland ...... 1/94§) 1 /98S 1/94 1/94§ 1/94§ 1/9%§ 1/948} 1/52§ 1,53§ 1/538 
Swansea ........ 1/8§ | 1/85 1/8§ 1/85 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ | 1/5§ 1/58 158 
Tauntoo ........ 748 | fas | tag | afag | 1/4 | fas | fag] 1/2g 1/28 1/28 
Torquay ...++... 758) 1758 | 3758 | 1758) 1768 | 1/58 | 2/58 | 1/38 «1/38 1/38 
Wakefield ....,... 1/3§ | 1/88 1/8§ 1/38 | 1/38 1/8§ | 13g | 1/58 «1/58 1/58 
Walsall SaWhs Aeon ae 1/8§ | 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/8§ 1/78 1/5§ 1/5§ 1/5§ 
Warrington ...... 1/10$) 1/10; 1/10} ~—1/ 10g} +=, f20$| =: /20§} =: 1/64-1/658 
West Bromwich .. 1/748 1/748 1/748| 4 1/3¢ 1/74§| 1/588 Uses 1/4gs  1/5§ 
Wigan .......045 _ 1/203} 17193| 1/103] 1 /20g} 3/108) 1/103] 17205 /65- 1/648 
. eee 1/7§ 1/7 1/7§ 1/78 1/7 1/7 1/65 ua 1/4 1/ ; 
Wolverhampton 1/78 1/7 1/78 1/78 1/7 1/7 1] 1f 1 1/4 
Worcester ION 1/38 1/38 1/38 1/38 1/38 1/38 1428 | 1/148 aus uylas 
PE Tine 0p we tities 1/78 | 1/73 1/73 1/73 1/7§ 1/78 1/78 148 4 1/48 








The Masons’ rate given is for bankers : fixers usually $d. per hour extra. * War bonus of 2s. per week granted. 
t War bonus of 3s. per week granted. War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. {tt War bonus ot bs, per week 
Granted. {War bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. § These rates include the 12) per cent. bonus. [Th 
above rates, unless otherwise shown, are exclusive of 12} per cent. bonus.—Ep.] 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


CRACKS IN CONCRETE. 


Tests have shown an increasing expansion, 
due to temperature and moisture, with an jn. 
creasing proportion of cement in a mortar. The 
rich cement-mortar finish of a decade ago soon 
shows a multitude -of map-cracks, and, later 
more serious disintegration. On the basis both 
of tests and observation, the general deduction 
given above has been easy. In spite of this 
however, it is pointed out by several enzineers 
that the application of the principle to com. 
mercial concrete work is not justified by any 
serious laboratory or service tests ; and, indeed, 
the richest concrete consistently used in any 


- number of structures—the 1 :2/3:4/3 mixture 


of the U.S. Government concrete ships—is singy. 
larly free from cracking. In view of its im. 
portant bearing on road design, the Engineering 
News Record recently sent out a questionnaire to 
engineers who have been prominent in that 
branch of construction. While many of the 
replies show some experimentation, no well. 
developed foundation was elicited for the state. 
ment that there was a greater tendency to crack 
in the richer mixtures. ‘A lack of experimental 
knowledge with reference to cracks in concrete 
is apparent ; and several of the engineers to 
whom the question was sent frankly said that 
they knew of no reliable data upon which to base 
conclusions as to the cracking of concrete in 
foundations or pavements. On the whole, there 
seems to be an opinion that the mixtures for 
concrete roads should not be weakened in 
cement content.—EHngineering News-Record, 
September 11, 1919. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED REGIONS. 

Engineer G. Tian discusses problems of recon- 
struction in the areas demolished or partially 
demolished, owing to the war, in Italy. He 
urges the-immediate construction of hutments 
for housing the refugee population so that the 
whole of the year’s crops may not be lost, and 
that, in order that the speedy and true renais- 
sance of the cities and villages of these regions 
may not be hindered, such hutments should be 
situated beyond their boundaries, and also that 
an orderly clearing away of the debris be effected, 
so that a true valuation of the damage can be 
determined. Every effort must be made to 
draw up better systems of town planning, which, 
while not directed towards obliterating the 
original characteristics of the town or village, 
should aim at a garden city type of lay-out, with 
an increase, if possible, of the open spaces de- 
voted to public gardens and squares, markets, 
&c. The construction of the detached or villa 
type of house should be encouraged, and, with 
the object of reducing the dust nuisance, the 
principal cross-country road should not be run 
directly through the village, but be diverted 
to the outskirts.—Annali d@ Ingeneria ed’ Archi- 
tettura, July 16, 1919. 

NORWEGIAN BUILDING STONE. 
f& The following stones are recommended 48 
specially suitable for high-class work :— 

Black granite, of a deep uniform black colour 
and exceptionally high resistance to weather 
influences. It is very hard, takes a beautiful 
polish, and is largely used for omamental work. 

White granite is similar to black granite, being 
a syenite, and only differs in colour It is 
brilliantly white and completely weatherproof. 

Red Granite.—A whole series are produced 
and exported to Russia, where, however, the high 
custom duties prevent their general adoption. 

Marble.—Noiway produces many excellent 
and weather-proof marbles, amongst w hich are 
the red marble, “ Bréche Rose,” and t'e grey 
matbles, “ Antique Foncé” and * Antique 
Verdatre.” The latter has been used for the 
Imperial Palace at Peterhof, and has tor many 
years stood the test of very extreme weather 
conditions in Russia. 

Thulite, a fine rose-red, hard stone of pearl 
lustre, is composed of silica, alumina, and lime 
in about equal proportions, and is only found in 


_ Norway. 


Talc—The Norwegian talc mills are well 
known and large quantities of prepared talc - 
exported.—Teknisk Ukeblad, September 12, 
1919.)—From the Technical Review. 
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NovEMBER 7, 1919. ] 


LAW REPORT. 


Builders and Trespass. 

‘A decision of considerable importance to 
builders was given by Judge Cluer, in the 
Shoreditch County Court. The action before 
the court was by Chas. Handley, a dentist, and 
he claimed £3 12s., rent due for a flat from a 
Mr. Turner. There was a counter-claim for 
£17 7s., a8 damages for trespass, damage done 
to crockery, and loss of wages. The claim for 
rent was admitted subject to the counterclaim. 
The defendant said he would not have made 
his counterclaim if they had not asked him 
for the rent. The defendant proceeded with 
his counterclaim, and said that on June 16 the 
landlord’s builder, without asking per- 
mission, pulled down the side wall of the flat, 
exposing everything inside to view. The 
whole of the wall from top to bottom was 
pulled down, even to six feet below the surface, 
and the occupants of three flats were placed 
in the same predicament. The annoyance 
became so bad that he had to get out as soon 
as ever he could. The garden was used for 
mixing mortar, ladders, scaffolding and so 
forth, without anyone saying “‘ by your leave.” 
The floor was pulled up, releasing a swarm of 
mice. A lot of china was broken, and a brass 
fender was damaged by water. 
in the kitchen was flung into the garden full 
of things. At the time he was working as a 
newsagent, earning £1 a night, but owing to the 
fact that a man got into the exposed cellar one 
night, his wife was so frightened that he had 
to stay at home with her. Dust and dirt were 
spread all over the furniture, and he had to pay 
to have it cleaned. In cross-examination, he 
denied that he was verbally told in May that 
the work was going to be done. ; 

The defence was that the District Surveyor 
told the builder and the landlord that unless 
the wall was pulled down he would have to 
serve a “dangerous structure” notice. Upon 
this, the landlord decided to go straight on 
with the work. 

Judge Cluer: The question is, was it a dan- 
gerous structure or no? Mr. Robinson: 
Well, the builder saw the District Surveyor 
and he said a “dangerous structure” notice 
would have to be served if it was not attended to. 
Judge Cluer: I thought so. You had no 
notice, so you had no right to trespass. Mr. 
Chas. Frederick Parsons, the builder, said the 
wall was dangerous. Judge Cluer: Then you 
ought to have found accommodation for your 
tenant. Mr. Robinson: He is not bound to 
wait for the “dangerous structure’’ notice ; 
there is the public to be considered in such a case. 
Judge Cluer: I cannot help it, you must go 
about it in the right way; you must not 
trespass, that is certain. Mr. Robinson: 
This is a tenancy under the Town Planning Act, 
under £40 a year, and Section 15 gives him the 
might. Mr. Pringle: Then landlords are given 

greater power than I thought they were. 
Mr. Robinson: Section 15 gives him the right 
to go in and view. Judge Cluer: He has to 
give 24 hours’ notice of that, and he has not 
done it. There is the question of the power 
of the local authorities to step in, but there is 
no power for him to go in and repair. Mr. 
Robinson : If he is the warranty for reasonable 
repair, that surely gives him the needful author- 
ity. Judge Cluer: No authority to trespass ; 
he must get his order in the proper way. In 
the case of unfitness, the local authority has the 
power to order it, turn the person out, get a 
closing order, but he musn’t go in. It seems 
to me that there ought to be power, but it is not 
given; so it is a trespass. Mr. Robinson: 
Section 15 of the Town Planning Act says 
that during the holding the landlord shall 
keep the place reasonably fit for habitation, 
and I submit that must surely give me the 
Tight to do so. I must do so, or I am liable 





toheavy penalties. Judge Cluer: No. Suppose 
he had shored. it up with timber outside; it 
might have been trespass, but very trifling. 
ere ought to be some protection, but I do 
not see that there is. Your argument is that 
ause it is reasonable, it is the law is that 
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consistent with your experience of the law ? 
Mr. Robinson: Once we see that we are liable 
we have to do it, as it says “‘ during the hold- 
ing.” Judge Cluer: A landlord covenants to 
repair; has he the right to go in? No. I 
am afraid the right to go in is omitted, but I 
think it ought to be put in. It does not apply 
to dangerous structures, but to keeping reason- 
ably fit for habitation. Finally, Judge Cluer 
‘said the point, was such a novel one that he 
would make sure of the Acts before giving 
judgment. 

In his considered judgment, Judge Cluer 
said, ‘“‘the landlord in this case, entered the 
tenant’s premises, pulled down an outer wall 
which was dangerous, and put the tenant 
to some inconvenience. The landlord had 
no right to go on the premises, as the 
London Building Act specially provides that 
in the case of danger the landlord may not enter 
the premises of the tenant, and do the necessary 
repairs, without giving notice in writing to the 
tenant, and after_he has received notice from 
the District Surveyor, or an order from a magis- 
trate, seven days before he enters. The rule 
still provides that the house belongs to the 
tenant, and no one can enter it to do repairs 
without the tenant’s leave.” His Honour 
added that the trespass was very trivial, and the 
damages would have to be purely nominal, Is. 
For the damage to crockery he would also 
allow 22s., in all 23s. and costs. The plaintiff, 
on the other hand, was entitled to judgment 
for £3 12s. for rent, and costs. 


NEW COMPANIES. 








Tue particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs, Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, 116 and 117, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the documents 
available at the Companies Registry :— 


APEDALE Siac & Tar Macapam Co., Lrp, 


(157,923). Registered August 14. Nominal 
capital, £25,000. 
Arrwoop Heatine Co., Lrp. (157,925). 


Registered August 14, 1919. 101, High-street, 
Stourbridge, Worcester. To carry on the busi- 
ness of heating and ventilating engineers and 
contractors, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Brewtey, Groom & Co., Lrp. (157,558). 
Registered July 31, 1919. 24, Buckingham-gate, 
S.W.1. Manufacturers and dealers in sanitary 
appliances, builders’ merchants and dealers in 
stone, sand, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Joun Wiii1amM Booturoypn, Lrp. (158,561). 
Registered September 5th, 1919. Farrand’s- 
yard, Northgate, Almondbury, Huddersfield. 
Masons and general builders. Nominal capital, 
£1,000. 

Bristot Brick Co., Lrp. (157,516). Regis- 
tered July 30, 1919. Nominal capital, £18,000. 

C. Jay Coz, Lrp. (157,520). Registered 
July 30, 1919. “ Roxton,” Branscombe-gar- 
dens, Winchmore-hill. Timber merchants, 
saw mill proprietors and joinery manufacturers. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

LEonaARD Cooper, Limrrrep. (157,872). Regis- 
August 12, 1919. Constructional engineers 
and iron and steel merchants and contractors. 
Nominal capital, £40,000. 

Dreuwys SLATE Quarry Co., Lrp. (158,735). 
Registered September 12, 1919. Bryn Eirian, 
Portmadoc. Nominal capital, £20,000. 

Dymock & Co., Ltp. (157,524). Registered 
July 30, 1919. County Buildings, 147, Cor- 


poration-street, Birmingham. Timber mer- 
chants. Nominal capital, £50,000. 

Frinpssury Brickrrenps Co, Lim 
(158,638). Registered September 9, 1919. 


79, High-street, Chatham. Nominal§ capital, 
£4,000. 

Y. Gotpspera & Sons, Lrp. (158,556). 
Registered September 5, 1919. 7, Kingsland- 
road, Shoreditch, E. 2. Plywood manufac- 
turers and veneer and timber importers. 
Nominal capital, £30,000. 


—July 31, 1919. 
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M. GreENwoop & Son (BurnuzEy), Lp. 
(157,580). Registered July 31, 1919. 47-49, 
Colne-road, Burnley, Lancaster. Nominal capi- 
tal, £5,000. 

James Hosson & Sons, Lrp. (158,616). 
Registered September 8, 1919. Hermitage 
Saw Mills, Hermit-street, Sneinton, Nottingham. 
Timber merchants, builders, &c, Nominal 
capital, £20,000 

Hots, Buneatows & PorTABLE BUILDINGS, 
Lrp. (157,805). Registered August 8. 1919. 
Rosebery House, Breams-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, E.C. Nominal capital, £2,000. 

INDENTED Bar AND CONCRETE ENGINEERING 
Co., Lrp. (158,600). Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. Registered September 6, 
1919. Engineers, manufacturers of concrete, 


steel rails and bars, &c. Nominal capital, 
£60,000. 
H. 8S. Lxs, Lrp. (157,575). Registered 


221, St. John’s-hill, Clapham 
Junction, §.W.1. Building contractors. 

Mapas Brick AND TitECo., Ltp. (158,584). 
Registered September 6. Brick and _ tile 
manufacturers, lime and mortar merchants. 
Nominal capital, £5,000. 

F. W. Mercatr & Co., Lrp. (157,611). 
Registered August 1, 1919. 284, Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, E.C.2. Nominal 
capital, £5,000. : 

J. R. Morris, Lrp. (157,907). Registered 
August 13, 1919. 51, Oxford-road, Smethwick. 
To acquire and carry on the business of paint 
and colour manufacturers and merchants, &c. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Nrxewoop Brick, Tice & Porrsry Co., Lrp. 
(157,853). Registered August 11, 1919. Bank 
Chambers, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Nominal 
capital, £4,000. 

Nrxon Knowrzes & Co., Lrp. (158,622). 
Registered September 8, 1919. Timber mer- 
chants and saw mill proprietors. Nominal 
capital, £30,000. 

PREMIER.TILE & Motor TRANSPORT Co., LTD. 
(157,913). Registered August 13, 1919. Bank 
Mill, Morton-street, Oldham, Lancaster. Tile 
and Hearth fixers, &c. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

H. Ssovxsmita & Sons, Lrp. (158,677). 
Registered September 10, 1919. 132, Mickle- 
gate, York. Lead and glass merchants, plum- 
bers, glaziers, gasfitters, sanitary and hot-water 
engineers. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Joun Stanworts & Bros., Lrp. (158,480). 
Registered September 3, 1919. 2a, Moorfield- 
street, Burnley. Builders, contractors, &Xc. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Tompson & Brrertey, Lrp. (158,727). 
Registered September 11, 1919. Union Saw 
Mills, Bury, Lancaster. Builders’ contractors, 
builders’ merchants, timber merchants and 
constructional steel workers. Nominal capital, 
£15,000. 

J. THoRNHILL & Co., Ltp. (157,906). Regis- 
August 13, 1919. 3 and 4, Great Winchester- 
street, Old Broad-street, E.C.2. ‘limber im- 
porters, saw mill proprietors, &. Nominal 
capital, £1,000. Aa 

A. J. Tytpsstzy & Co., Lrp. (158,630). 
Registered September 9, 1919. L. & N.W- 
Goods Yard, Devonshire-street, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. Vendors of slates and _ building 
materials. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

War Memorrat VitracE, LANCASTER. 

(157,888). Registered. August 12, 1919. 2, 
. Castle-hill, Lancaster, To establish villages, 
settlements and institutions for the benefit of 
members and ex-members of His Majesty's 
Forces and their dependents. 

WESTERN TimpeR & Movutpine Co., Lrp. 
(15,755). Registered July 30, 11919. Eugene- 
street, Bristol. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Weston & Pitiina, Lrp. (157,631). Regis- 
tered August 1, 1919. 49, Waterloo-street, 
Leicester. Builders’ merchants and wholesale 
plumbers’ merchants. Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Worret. & Baynes, Lp. (158,696). 
Registered September 10, 1919. 87, Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 2. Timber merchants, and sawmill 
proprietors. Nominal capital, £10,000. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 





In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it a 


occasionally happen that, owing to building 


owners 


the responsibility of commencing wor 


before oe are finally ve by the local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the time of 
1 


ublication, have been actually commenced. 


Abbreviations:—'T'.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; 
B.G. for Board of Guardians; L.0.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; 


and P.C. for Parish Counail. 


Bas¥orRD.—The R.D.C. proposes to build 495 
houses containing three EF nm ong and 99 four-bed- 
roomed houses. Of the former type 270 would be 
built at once, and of the latter 54. 

BATILE.—The U.D.C. proposes to build 60 houses 
on the Netherfield and North Trade-road sites. 

BEXHILL.—Plans have been approved for the 
erection of 66 houses covering 5$ acres in connection 
with the Udley-road scheme. 

,, BOURNEMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Additions, 
‘The Cripples’ Home,” Burnaby-road, for The 

8 haftesbury Society ; additions, ‘‘ Roseway,’’ Queen’s 
Park South-drive, for Mr. G. Dolman; additions, 
“ Devonshire House Hotel,” Richmond Hill, for Mrs. 
Fisher; additions, “Castle Laundry,’ Castle-road, 
for Mr. R. Bevington; motor house, “ St. Kitt’s,” 
Milner-road, for Mr. T. Marris; additions to garage 

Broadlands,” Queen’s Park South-drive, for Mr. 
J. B. Norton; store, “ The Conifers,” Talbot-avenue, 
for Lieut.-Col. G. H. Baker; alterations to premises 
rear of Muscliff-road, for Mr. C. W. Powell; motor 
house, rear of 70, Fitzharris-avenue, for Mr. C. Cresswell 
Cobley ; additions, 207, Wimborne-road, for Mr. W. 
Downton ;_ boiler house, ‘‘ Castle: Laundry,” Castle- 
road, for Mr. R. Bevington; store room, rear of 
premises, Haviland-road, for Sutton & Co.; garage, 
Grand Hotel, St. Peter’s-road, for The Imperial & 
Grand Hotels, Ltd.; alterations and additions, 28, 30 
and 32, Grand-avenue, for the Misses Willans and 
Farmer; additions, ‘ Berkeley Hall,” Cliff Cottage- 
road, for Mr. E. Helyar; conservatory, “ Marley,” 
Belle Vue-road, for Dr. Margaret Vivian; additions 
to house, corner of Horace and Argyll-roads, for Mr. 
Whittingham; bungalow, Soberton-road, for Mr. 
Henbest ; additions, “‘ Tower Cliffe,” Cliff Cottage- 
road, for Mr. T. E. Williams ; house, corner of Grangé 
and Belle Vue-roads, for Messrs. Lawrences; altera- 
tions, No. 4, Albert-road, for C. Cooper & Co. ; addi- 
tions, “ Beulah,” Trafalgar-road, for Mr. B. Dyke; 
stable and motor house, Oxford-avenue, for Mrs. 
Cowood ; alterations, No. 3, St. Alban’s avenue, for 
The Free Church Council; additions, ‘‘ Boxborough,” 
Marlborough-road, for Mr. R. H. Moore; additions, 

Queen’s Hotel,” Queen’s-road, for the Dolphin 
Brewery ; four houses, Plots 4, 38, 50 and 51, Seward- 
avenue, for Messrs. Lawrences ; additions, 201, Christ- 
church-road, for J. Oliver & Co.; workshop, rear of 
56, Seabourne-road, for Mr. O. Ellum; conversion of 
stables into dwelling house, Wimborne-road, for Mr. 
J. Wright; garage, “ Merivale Hall,” Meyrick-road, 
for The Imperial & Grand Hotels, Ltd.; additions, 

Catrine,” 81, Beaufort-road, for Mrs. Russell ; 
connecting corridor, ‘“ Broadmead.” and ‘ Devon 
Towers,” St. Michael’s-road, for Mrs. Minchington ; 
motor house, “ Carrig,” Cecil-avenue, for Mr. C. R. 
Beach; alterations and additions, corner of Char- 
minster and Heron Court-roads, for Mr. F. G. P. Jones ; 
three houses, Plots 28, 29 and 30, Stirling-road, for 
Mr. J. J. Elkins; alterations and additions, “ St. 
Margarets,” Priory-road, for Mr. Dan Godfrey ; 
timber store, Oxford-road, for The Young Firm, Ltd. ; 
flats, corner of Holdenhurst and Soberton-road, for 
Mr. W. Hayward; motor house, ‘* Lostwithiel,”’ 
Alumhurst-road, for Mr. Sowden; house plot 17, 
Chessel-avenue, for Mr. F. A. Grigg; house, Plot 90, 
Wilfred-road, for Mr. F, A. Grigg; additions, “ Pin- 
ford,” 4, Milton-road, for Mr. H. C. Bishop; motor 
house, Bramley Dene,” Wimborne-road, for Mr. 
P. E. Tanner; alterations and additions to cottage 
and garage, “ Tremynfa,” Parsonage-road, for Rev. 
H. Wilbur Ennis. 

DORKING.—The U.D.C. have prepared a scheme for 
the erection of 98 houses at a cost of £85,000. 

East HaM.—Plans passed by Corporation: Motor 
workshop and showrooms, High-street North for 
W. J. Reynolds; extension to Assembly Room, 
Holme-road, for E. Warren; conversion of billiard- 
room into saloon, ‘‘ Cock Hotel,’’ High-street North, for 

- H. J. Press; conversion of billiard-room into 
refreshment room, ‘‘ Black Lion,” High-street North, 
for F. W. ey proposed alteration and addition, 

Green Man,” Plashet-grove, for W. Cahill ; proposed 
store and lavatory accommodation, Poulett-road, for 
Luton & Co.; garage at rear of No. 101, High-street 
South, for Dr. N. Sampey; temporary building a» 
dwelling-house, Park-avenue, for W. Harris; proposed 
Gining-room and cloak-room, Poulett-road, for Luton 
& le 

GATESHEAD.—Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of 650 houses on an estate covering 65 acres. 
The estimated cost of the scheme is £463,877. 

GLASGOW.—The Special Committee on Housing of 
the Glasgow T.C. have approved of a draft scheme to 
be submitted to the Scottish Health Board. The 
scheme shows that the total number of houses required 
for Glasgow is 57,000. It is proposed that there shall 
be 50,914 houses of the cottage and two-storied type, 
5,586 tenement houses, and 500 temporary wooden 
houses. The buildings will be erected partly on 
ground belonging to the Town Council and partly on 
ground to be acquired. 
¥@ GREEN WICH.—Club buildings at 10, Blackwall-lane, 
for W. Mills & Sons. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Drainage plans passed: At Cad- 
bury Hall, for Mr. C. R. Fenn; at 52, Leenore- 
street, for Mr. J. M. Short; at_4, Kinnear-road, for 
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Mr. W. A. Henrich; at 170, King’s-road, for Messrs. 
J. Quilter & Son; at 11, Cathsor-road; for Mr. H. W. 
Howard; at ‘‘ Olympia,” Blythe-road, for Bovis, 
Ltd.; at Waldo Works, Waldo-road, for Mr. G. 
Bollow; at the Hermitage, Ravenscourt-road, for 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. 

HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Plans passed by U.I .C. : 
Mr. W. Lacey, motor garage, “‘ The Cottage,’’ Lampton- 
road, Hounslow; Mr. Nowell Parr, alterations to the 
** Red Lion ”’ public house, Linkfield-road, Isleworth ; 
Mr. W. Leighfield, motor garage, ‘‘ Roseneath,” St. 
Mary’s-crescent, Isleworth; Messrs. Joseph Dorey & 
Co., Ltd., for experimental building, Messrs. A. & F. 
Pears, Isleworth; Mr. J. H. How, additional store 
shed, Mill Plat-avenue, Isleworth; Jackman & 
Baldwin, two houses, Osterley-road, Spring-grove, 
Isleworth; Mr. W. Leighfield, one detached house, 
Jersey-road, Osterley, Isleworth. 

MAENTWROG.—The North Wales Motor & Aluminium 
Co. have let a contract to Macalpine & Co., Glasgow, 
for the making of a lake 4 miles long by 4 miles wide, 
between Maentwrog and Trowsfynydd. 

MANCHESTER.—Plans have been passed for shop 
and showroom, Withy-grove; store and workshop, 
Ashton New-road and Chatham-street, Clayton ; 
garage, Lloyd-street and Jackson’s-row; Offices and 
dwelling house, Ashton New-road, Clayton; altera- 
tions to shops, Nos. 71 and 73, Piccadilly; addition 
to works, Hardman-street, Joddrell-street and Tivoli- 
street; alterations to premises, No. 10, Charlotte- 
street, George-street, and Back George-street ; 
alteration to premises, Oxford-street and St. James’- 
street; alterations and additions to premises, Long- 
street and MHeyrod-street, Ancoats; shop front, 
No. 2, Victoria-street; reinstatement of roof, &c., 
to premises, Charles-street; stores, &c., to works, 
Louisa-street and Sexa-street, Openshaw; milk-can 
store to premises, Gartside-street, Hardman-street 
and Potter-street; alterations to bank, King-street, 
Pall Mall, and Essex-street; shed to works, Ashton 
New-road, Clayton; .shop front, No. 29, Chancery- 
lane, Ardwick; warehouse and stables at rear of 
Nos. 845 and 847, Ashton New-road, Store-street 
and South-street, Openshaw: addition to works, 
No. 47, Rylance-street, Ardwick ; shop front, No. 89, 
Oldham-street ; alteration and addition to premises, 
Deansgate, St. Ann-street, Police-street, and King- 
street ; conversion of Mosley Hotel into picture house, 
restaurant, offices, &c., Piccadilly and Back Piccadilly ; 
addition to blouse factory, Kay-street, Openshaw ; 
reinforced concrete platform to works, Chatham-street, 
Clayton; drying store to works, Bromley-street, 
Clayton ; shops and houses, Nos. 38-44, Great Ducie- 
street, Cheetham; shop front, No. 28, Roger-street, 
Newton Heath ;. central still-house to works, Crump- 
sall Vale, Crumpsall; addition to stable and store 
off Blackley New-road, Blackley ; picture hall, oy a 
hurst-street and Teignmouth-street; yarn store to 
works, Monsall-road, Newton Heath; building for 
Passberg Dryers, Waterloo-street, Crumpsall; offices 
to works, Hulme Hall-lane and Grant-street, Newton 
Heath; work rooms, Mount Pleasant, Cheetham ; 
garage, Bower-street, Newton Heath; transformer 
house off Church-road, Crumpsall; alterations to 
mill, Peel-street, Newton Heath ; alterations to works, 
Palmerston-street, Ancoats; addition to printing 
works, Withy-grove, Mark-lane, and Pump Yard; 
alterations and additions to premises, Nos. 30 and 32, 
Exchange-street and Cambridge-street, Cheetham ; 
alterations to warehouse, Percival-street, Collyhurst- 
street ; additions to house and garage, No. 27, Smedley- 
lane, Cheetham ; transformer house to works, Bottom- 
ley Side, Blackley; additions to No. 2 transformer 
house and switch room, Waterloo-street, Crumpsall ; 
shop front, No. 39, Butler-street, Oldham-road ; 
addition to house, No. 477, Rochdale-road; con- 
veniences to works, Mill-street, Bradford; drains to 
central administrative building to works, Grant-street, 
Blackley ; addition to Temple Picture House, Cheet- 
ham Hill-road, Cheetham; dwelling house, Old Hall- 
lane, Rusholme ; addition to house, No. 12, Scarisbrick- 
road, Rusholme; addition to garage of brewery, 
Wood-street and Baker-street, Ardwick ; boiler house 
to St. Mary’s Home, Dickenson-road, Rusholme ; 
motor garage, Barlow Moor-road and Elm-road, 
Didsbury ; motor garage to house, Wilmslow-road, 
and Fairfax-avenue, Didsbury; addition to “ Saville 
House,”’ Lower Park-road, Rusholme; store, Stock- 
port-road, Grey-street, and Grove-place, Ardwick ; 
petrol store, &c., to works, Wilmslow-road and 
Rusholme-place, Rusholme; shop front, No. 19, 
Reddish-lane, Gorton; addition to bakery, York- 
street, Chorlton-on-Medlock ; motor garage, No. 57, 
Atwood-road, Didsbury; motor garage, Plymouth- 
street, Chorlton-on-Medlock; addition to hardening 
department of works, Burnage-lane, Burnage; addi- 
tions to stores, No. 178, Stockport-road, Ardwick ; 
alterations to picture hall, Hyde-road, and Stockport- 
road, Ardwick; alterations to premises, Nos. 100 
and 102, Burlington-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock ; 
extension to offices, Hulme Hall-road, Hulme; eight 
houses, Nos. 9 to 23, Daresbury-road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy; offices to bakery, Wallworth-avenue and 
Needham-avenue, Choriton-cum-Hardy; workshop, 
Top Vulcan House, Wilmott-street and Hulme-street, 
Chorliton-on-Medlock; coal houses to six houses, 
Nos. 6 to 16, Park-drive, Whalley Range ; forty houses, 
Barlow Moor-road, Ashwood-avenue and Darley, 
avenue, West Didsbury; store to house, Wilbraham- 
road and Buckingham-road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; 
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motor garage, No. 141, Withington-road, Whalle 
nge; garage and petrol store, Barlow Moor-roa 

Choriton-cum-Hardy ; addition to picture theatre, 

Princess-road, Moss Side, . 

OSWESTRY.—The Town Council has approved a 
scheme for the erection of 100 houses, at an estimated 
cost of £80,000. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Alterations 
“ Watering Trough” Inn, Fylde-road, for Mr. J. 
Ridge; extension to weaving shed, Trout-street, 
D. T. Dryden & Sons, for W. Paley, Ltd.; petrol 
store, Margaret-street, Mr. F. G. Rowson, for Messrs. 
Marsden & Kay; bungalow, Thurlmere-road, J. H, 
& W. Mangan, for Mr. W. Haley; garage, London- 
road, for J..Masheter & Sons; stores, Delaware- 
street, for Mr. R. Breakell; three houses, Talbot-road 
for Mr. B. D. Holmes. . 

SHEFFIELD.—The London County and Westminster 
Bank have acquired Victoria Buildings, which will be 
converted into bank premises. 

SOUTHWARK.—Warehouse, Bankside; Mr. Stanley 
Beard, architect. Drainage plans passed by B.C.: 
H. D. Hardie & Co., Ltd., to 102, Southwark-street 
(amended); J. J. Keliher & Co., to 11, Marshalsea- 
road; The Scandinavia Belting Co., to 59, Southwark- 
street; Mr. E. Newton, R.A., to Old Chapel, Chapel- 
place; Mr. E. King, to 184, Blackfriars-road ; Trinity 
Corporation, to 57, Union-road; Mr. J. Fry, to 30, 
Holland-street. : 

WILLESDEN.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Covered 
way, Central Works, Cricklewood, for 8. Smith «& Sons 
(M.A.), Ltd.; addition to storeroom, 2, Leopold-road, 
Mr. H. Shaw, for Mr. W. Dawe; factory, Cumberiand- 
avenue, Mr. Frank E. Stratton, for the Dairy Supply 
Co., Ltd. ; garage, “‘ The Croft,’’ Harlesden, for Messrs. 
Beeson Bros.; extension of workshop, Churchill- 
road, for Mr. H. F. Wilkins ; additions and alterations 
to form motor garage, Kilburn-lane, Mr. H. Shaw, for 
Mr. H. 8S. Wilson; additions to laundry, No. 1, North- 
cote-road, Willesden, Mr. H. Shaw, for Mr. Emmins; 
open shed with galvanised iron roof, 38, Harlesden- 
road, for Mr. F. W. Beckett; new plating shop, new 
wood store and additional offices, Cumberland-avenue, 
Messrs. Saville & Martin, for F. W. Berwick & Co.; 
four dwelling houses, Gladstone Park-gardens, Mr. 
G. H. Paine, for Mr. F. W. Brealy. 

WEsTt Norwoop.—A scheme has been approved 
for the Lambeth B.C. to acquire the Holderness Estate 
West Norwood, for the erection of 46 two-storie 
buildings of the maisonette type, giving 92 dwellings, 
and 47 self-contained cottages. It is estimated that 
the cost of building and the construction of sewers 
and roads will be about £140,000. 

WyYcomBE.—Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, of Hughenden 
Manor, has offered the T.C. 50 acres of land at £100 
per acre to facilitate a housing scheme for the working 
classes. It.is hoped to acquire 35 acres of adjacent 
land belonging to Lord Lincolnshire, and to build a 
garden suburb. 





FIRES. 


BRADFORD.—Two fires occurred last week which 
involved great loss. The first was at the premises of 
Peet & Co., Ltd., Otley-road ; and the second occurzed 
at Cliff Mills, Great Horton. A number of furs were 
concerned in the latter outbreak, and the damage is 
estimated at between £150,000 and £200,000. 

LANARK.—Considerable damage has been done by 
fire at New Lanark Mills. 

WALSALL.—Damage estimated at £1,000 has been 
done by a fire which occurred at the works of Neville 
Bros., & Co. Wednesbury-road. 





— 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Prestatyn. 

For THE War MEMORIAL COMMITTEE.— 
Designs and tenders for a monument in Port- 
land stone, at a cost not exceeding £750. 
Sending-in day, November 15. Further par- 
ticulars from Mr. G. O. Williams, Hon. Secretary 
to the Committee, Gwnlys, Prestatyn. 

Leeds. 
~ Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, Ltd., of Boar- 
lane, Leeds, invite applications from architects 
who are prepared to submit designs for a new 
departmental store, to cost about £200,000. 
From the names submitted, the promoters, 
with the assistance of Sir John J. Burnet, 
R.S.A., will select a limited number to compete. 
The author of the design placed first will be 
appointed architect for the building; second 
premium, 150 guineas; third, 100 guineas; 
fourth, 75 guineas; fifth, 50 guineas. Appli- 
cations must be made before November 8. 
(See our advertisement pages (ctober 24). 
Southport. 

For tHe Epvcation Commirrer.—Design, 
for a secondary school. First premium 
appointment as architect to carry out the 
work; second, 200 ineas; _ third, *” 100 
guineas. Mr. Maurice EK. Webb will act = 
assessor. Sending-in day, January 17, = 
Further particulars from the Town Clerk. 
(See our advertisement pages October 24). 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


wo asterisk (3) are advertised in this number. 


Contracts iv; Competitions iv; Public Appoint 


gents lviii; Sales by Auction lviii Certain conditions beyond those given in the following infor 
pation are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
jewest or amy tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 
jenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date gwen at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, er the 
names of those willing to submst tenders, may be sent in. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


NOVEMBER 10.—Glamorganshire.—The County Coun- 
cil invite tenders for the following works . (1) Erection 
of new Boys’ and Girls’ School at Twyn, Caerphilly ; 
(2) Erection of a temporary building at Beddau; (3) 
Water service for the Council School at Beddau, near 
Llantrisant; (4) Electric ligit installation at the 
Evanstown Council School at Gilfach Goch; (5) 
Erection of a new temporary echool at Abercregan, 
near Cymmer; (6) Completien of the new secondary 
school at Maesteg; (7) Completion of the new Boys’ 
School at Pontardulais ; (8) Alterations to windows at 
the Infants’ School at Clydach, Swansea Valley. 
Quantities of Mr. T. Mansel Franklin, Clerk of the 
County Council, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Little Lever—HovsEs.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 115 houses on the 
Coopes Estate. Quantities of Messrs. Bradshaw, 
Goss & Hope, architects, Silverwell-street, Bolton. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Melksham.—HOvsES.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 50 cottages at Dunch- 
lane, Melksham, in 25 blocks of two cottages each, 
ar of Mr. E. A. Newth, Clerk, Union-street, 

owbridge. 

NOVEMBER 10.— Portsmouth.— PAINTING. — The 
Education Committee invite tenders for painting and 
cdeaning 26 schools. Specification of Mr. A. H. Bone, 
surveyor, 38, Commercial-road, Portsmouth. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Queensbury and Clayton.—The‘Edu- 
cation Sub-Committee invite tenders for painting, 
colourwashing, &c., to be done during the Christmas 
holidays at Clayton, Shelf and Denholme Council 
Schools. Specifications of Mr. B. Leah, Education 
Office, Bingley. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Rotherham.—HovsEs.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 68 workmen’s houses 
at Bramley. Quantities of Mr. J. Platts, architect, 
High-street, Rotherham. _ Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Whittingham.— PAINTING. — The 
Committee of Visitors of the County Asylum invite 
tenders for the internal painting of the whole of the 
building known as the West Annexe and Roman 
Catholic Chapel. Forms of tender of Mr. D. E. 
Morgan, Clerk, County Asylum, Whittingham: 

NOVEMBER 10.—York.—HOUSES.—The Housing 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of 182 
cottages on an estate at Heworth, situate to the N.E. 
of the City, and at a distance of about 1 mile from 
the centre of it. Quantities of Mr. F. W. Spurr, City 

ineer, Guildhall, York. Deposit £3 per section. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Blaydon.—PAINTING.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for repainting and recolouring the 
Council offices and adjoining buildings. Specifications 
of Surveyor, U.D.C. Blaydon. 

NOVEMBER 11.—! ouses.— ALTERATIONS, &0.— 
The County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
invite tenders for structural alterations, painting, and 
i of heating apparatus at Dringhouses Without 

neil School. Specifications from Mr. Sidney 
Poulston, Divisional Clerk, Education Office, Selby. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Guildford.—HovusrEs.—The ' R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of houses in connection 

the Council’s Housing Schemes, as follows :— 
Parish of Arti m, 12 houses; Parish of ee 
16 houses ; Parish of Godalming Rural (North Ward), 
16 houses. Specification of the Council’s Architect, 
ur. Z. H. Norris, 51, High-street, Guildford. Deposit 


NOVEMBER 11.—Rampton.—The Commissioners of 
TEn.w. invite tenders for the erection of cottages 

mpton. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Great Crosby.—PaINTING, &0.—The 
Urban District Council invite tenders for the redecora- 
tion of the Alexandra Hall, College-road, Great Crosby. 
Specifications of Mr. J. A. Wright, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Great Crosby. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Dorchester.—HOvsES.—Tenders are 
invited by the new Housing Committee for the erection 
of seven blocks of semi-detached houses on the Acker- 
man-lane Site, Dorchester. Quantities from Messrs. 
Jackson, Son and Feacey, architects, Dorchester. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Durham.—A DDITIONS.—The County 
Council invite tenders for additions to Sealburn Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, Greenside, near Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Quantities of County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Haverhill.—ExTENSION.—Tenders 
are invited for extensions to premi.es of the Haverhill 

perative Society, Ltd., Quantities of the Serre- 
, Co-operative Society, Ltd., Haverhill, Suffolk. 


Depoait £2 28 
OVEMBER 12.—Huddersfield——HovsEs.—The Cor- 
ration invite tenders for the erection of 14 workmen's 
nage a he gg Salendine Nook. Quanti- 
Mr. H. Su e, itect, 1, - 
street, Huddureneny rough Architect, 1, Peel 
NOVEMBER 12.—Stockton-on-Tees.—HOvUSES.—The 
=tporation invite tenders for the erection of 122 
uses on land abutting on Grays-road. Quantities of 


Borough Engineer, Victoria Buildings, Stockton-on- 


NG Deposit £2 28 

invitee 12.—York.—PAINTING.—The_ Guardians 
5 J ee for painting work, &c., at the Institution, 
» 4tuntington-road, York. Specification of Mr. 

Yorke Sykes Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 


NOVEMBER 12.—W .—HOoOvsEs.—The Hous- 
ing Committee invite tenders for the erection of six 
houses. Quantities of the Architect, Mr. F. J. Barnish, 
Golden-square, Warrington. Deposit £2 2s. 

% NOVEMBER 12.—Winchester.—The Corporation of 
the City of Winchester invite tenders for the erection of 
258 houses in Winchester, the construction of roads and 
sewers and surface water drains. 

NOVEMBER 13,—Exeter—HOvUSING.—The Council 
invite tenders for the erection of 17 houses on the 
Prince’s Nurseries site, St. Thomas, Exeter. The work 
is in three sections—North block, 3 houses ; east block, 
6 houses; west block, 8 houses. Quantities of Mr. 
John Bennett, City Architect, Exeter. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Newport ell (Bucks.)—New- 
port Pagnell R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection 
of cottages at Sherington (10 houses); at Loughton 
near Bletchley and Bradwell), 3 houses. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Nottingham.—GARAGE.—The Works 
and Ways Committee invite tenders for the builder’s 
work in connection with the erection of a garage at 
the Eastercroft Works and Ways Depot, London-road. 
Quantities of Mr. Arthur Brown, City Engineer, Guild 


. hall, Nottingham. Deposit £2 


NOVEMBER 13.—Wolstanton and Burslem.—PAINT- 
ING.—The Guardians invite tenders for painting and 


decorations at the Guardian’s Institution, 1, Turnhurst- © 


road, near Tunstall. Specifications of Mr. J. E. 
Lowndes, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law Offices, 
Burslem. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Carlisle.—PAINTING.—The Educa- 
tion Committee invite tenders for the wees gnd 
other works at two elementary schools. cifications 
of Mr. Henry C. Monks, Surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, 
Carlisle. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Croydon.—HoOvUsES.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the erection of 125 Houses at 
Woodside. Quantities of the Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit £10. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Ditton (Kent).—TheMalingR.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of a pair of cottages at 
Ditton, and two pairs at Leybourne. ee 

% NOVEMBER 15.-Bedlingtonshire.-The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of 114 houses at the Holly- 
mount Building Estate. Particulars of Mr. H. 
Graham Lister, Clerk to the Council, 24, Grainger- 
street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ’ 

NOVEMBER 15.—Blaenavon.—HoOvUsING.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 134 houses, and 
also for the construction of roads, sewers, &c., in 
connection with the housing scheme. Quantities of 
Messrs. Thomas & Morgan & Partners, Architects, 
23, Gelliwastand-road, Pontypridd. Deposit £5 5s. 

‘NOVEMBER 15.—Clyde' -—The Town Council 
invite tenders for the brick, pat. plumber, plasterer, 
slater and painter works of 13 houses in connection 
with the East Kilbowie Housing Scheme. Quantities 
of Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Clydebank. 

NOVEMBER 15.— Kingswinford.— Tenders are 
invited by the Kingswinford R.D.C. for the erection of 
houses and the construction of roads and sewers at 
Bromley-lane and Wallheath. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Luton.— HovusEs.—-The Town 
Council invite tenders for erection of 46 houses on 
the Beaumont and Cavendish Roads site. Quantities 
are in five soporte bills to be obtained of the Borough 
Engineer, . J. W. Tomlinson, 20, New Bedford- 
road, Luton. Deposit £2. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Pr <—Wak MEMORIAL.—The 
Prestatyn Parochial War Memorial Committee invite 
tenders and designs for a monument in Portland stone 
to be erected in the churchyard, the cost not to exce 
£750. Mr. G. O. Williams, Hon. Secretary, Gwynlys, 
Prestatyn. 

% NOVEMBER15.—Stamford.—Stamford T.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of 30 houses (in pairs) on the 
5 oe site. ‘ mas Cir of 

OVEMBER 17.—Birmingham.— e City o ir- 
mingham Education Com nittee invite tenders for New 
Council School in Nansen-road, Saltley. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Bi —Birmingham Edu- 
cation Committee invite tenders for the erection of a 
school in Selly ‘Park-road. 

9% NOVEMBER 17.—Blackburn.—HovsEs.—The Hous- 
ing Committee invite tenders for the erection of 
cottages on the Green-lane site, Cherry Tree. e 
total number of cottages to be erected is 40, in blocks 
of 4, and a tender may be for one or more blocks up 
to that total. Quantities from Mr. A. T. Gooseman 
ye sang Engineer, Town Hall, Blackburn. Deposit 
£3 3s. 


NOVEMBER 17.—Burton-on-Trent.—HovsING.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the erection of 24 houses 
at Mona-road, Burton-upon-Trent. Quantities of 
Mr. George T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Carlisle—The Cumberland and 
Westmorland Territorial .Force Association invite 
tenders for the renovations and additions to the Drill 
Hall, Strand-road, Quantities of Mr. H. Oldfield, 
Architect, Workington 

NOVEMBER 17.—Leeds.—PAINTING.—The Education 
Committee invite tenders for the painting and cleaning 
of schools during the Christmas vacation. Specifica- 
tions at the Education Offices (Architect’s Section), 
Calverley-street, Leeds. '. 
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NOVEMBER 17.—Morpeth.—Hovsks.—The Towr 
Council invite tenders for the following contracts :— 
No. 2, Common drains, fencing, &c. ; No. 8, 14 houses : 
No. 4, 20 houses ; No. 5, 14 houses ; No. 6, 24 houses, 
at High Stanners site, Quantities of Mr. ©. Franklin 

urphy, Lloyd’s Ts, Morpeth. 
£2 for each contract. beat —— 

NOVEMBER 17.—Pebworth.—CoTTAaGEs.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for :—Contract No. (1), eight cottages 
at Cow Honeybourne ; (2) ten cottages at Pebworth ; 
(3) twelve cottages at Willersey. uantities of Mr. 
R. J. Atkinson, Architect and Surveyor, Union Offices. " 
Evesham. Deposit £2 2s. ; 

NOVEMBER 17.—Stroud.—The Commissioners of 
H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the extension of Stroud 
Post Office to provide accommodation for telephone. 

%* NOVEMBER 17.—High Wycombe.—The Wycombe 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the making of roads and the 
erection of 30 cottages (7 blocks of 4 and one pair) 
at Glory Mill Site, Wooburn Green. 

NOVEMBER 18.—Carshalton.—Carshalton U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of the first group of 11 
houses on the Culverg Estate or any,portion of this 


. number. 


NOVEMBER 18.—Maldon (Essex).—The Maldon 
R.1).C. invite names and addresses of contractors and 
builders willing to tender for the erection of houses in 
their area 

NOVEMBER 19.—Market Drayton.—HovsEs.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 20 house on 
the Alexandra-road Estate. Quantities of Mr. A. 
Garratt, Surveyor, Town Hall, Market Drayton. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 20.—Acton.—-The Commissioners of 
H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the erection of a semi- 
ae = ogg building at Acton, for the Ministry of 

ensions. - . 

7 Novena 20.—Margate.—Tenders are invited for 
certain internal decorative, painting and cleaning work 
at Convalescent Home, 25, Northdown-road, Margate. 

NOVEMBER 21.—Campden (Glos.).—The Campden 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 6 cottages at 
Broad Campden, 4 at Ebrington, 6 at Quinton and 6 at 
——. )" 

OVEMBER 20.—Wendover.—The Housing Com- 
mittee of the Wycombe R.D.C. invite condense for the 
erection of 30 houses at Wendover. &i-P 

_ NOVEMBER 21.—Llangefni (Anglesey).—The Commis- 
sioners of H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the erection of 
a new post-office at Llangefni (Anglesey). 

NOVEMBER —A .— ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS.—The Aberdare U.D.C. Tramways Com- 
mittee invite tenders for alterations and additions to. 
the Tramway Depot, at Gadlys Estate, Aberdare. 

2% NOVEMBER 24.—Chester.—Tenders are invited by 
the Cheshire County Council for the erection of various. 
dwelling-houses and outbuildings. 

_ NOVEMBER 24.—Letchworth-—Letchworth U.D.C 
invite tenders for the construction of 68 houses. 

%* NOVEMBER 24.—London.—Paddington B.C. invite 
tenders for the demolition of a brick chinmey shaft 
about 102 ft. high, and the erection of a one-storied 
workshop (approximately 2,500 super ft. in area). 

MNOVEMBER 24.—Sou Mimms.—CoTTaGEs.— 
South Mimms R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection 
of 20 cottages (in pairs) at Potters Bar ; and 10 cottages 
(in pairs) at South Mimms. 

OVEMBER 24.—Tipton.—HovusrEs—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 18 and 14 houses. 
Quantities of Mr. J. H. Stockdale, clerk, Public Offices, 
Tipton. Deposit, £3 3s. 

OVEMBER 26.— Wandsworth. — FENCING. — The 
Borough Council invite tenders for the providing and 
fixing of new oak fencing at Putney Vale Cemetery, 
Putney Vale,S.W. Specification of the Borough Engi- 
neer, Mr. P. Doddd, M.Inst.C.E., 215, Balham High- 
road, 8.W. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Radcliffe (Manchester).—Radcliffe 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 28 workman’s 
Dwellings on land situated between North-street, 
Radcliffe. 

% DECEMBER 2.—Edmonton—The Edmonton E.C. 
invite tenders for the work of distempering and painting 
the interior of one of their schools (3 departments). 

DECEMBER 8.—Buntingford.—Buntingford R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of cottages in the 
parishes of Sandon, Cottered, Wallington and Ardeley. 

2 DECEMBER 8.—Te .-—The Teddington Urban 
District Council invite tenders for the erection of 
seventy-eight houses of various types, and sewer 
construction and road making in connection therewith 
on May’s Estate, Connaught-road, Teddington. 

%x NO DATE.—Bosbury, Hereford.—ThejCommissioners 
ot His Majesty’s Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1, invite tenders for the erection of 
cottages and huts at Bosbury, Hereford. 

%*No DatTE.—Braintree.—Braintree U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of 24 houses on the Clock 
House site, corner of Cressing-road and Chapel Hill, 
Braintree, 

No Date. — Bridlington.— ALTERATIONS.— Tenders 
are invited for the alterations and additions to premises 
in Chapel-street, Cross-street, for Messrs. Rishworth 
& Moor. Quantities of Messrs. Blanchard, Wheatley, 
& Houldsworth, architects, 20, Saville-street, Hull. 

No DatTEe.—Clacton-on-Sea.—Tenders are invited 
for the erection of new central premises for the Clacton- 
on-Sea Co-operative Society, Ltd. Quantities of 
Secretary, ‘ Co-operative Socicty, Ltd, Old-road, 
Clacton-on-sea. 

No DatTE.—Henstead.—CoTTaces.—ihe R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 4 cottages in each of 
the following parishes :—Stoke Holy Cross, Shotesham 
All Saints, and Shotesham St. Mary. Quantities of 
Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, 3, Redwell-street, Norwich. 

%* No DATE.—Llandudno.—Tenders'are invited for 
the conversion of the Market Hall into a theatre. 

No DAatTEe.—Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre——The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of houses in 
connection with the housing schemes at Llantrisant, 
Beddau, Church Village, Tonty, Talbot, Tonyrefail, 
Gilfach Goch and Penrhiwfer. Quantities of Messrs. 
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Thomas & Morgan & Partners, 23, Gelliswastad-road, 
Pontypridd. a 

No Datr.—London, E.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, London, 
8.W.1, invite tenders for the erection of a new 
Telephone Exchange at Stratford, E. 

No DATE.—Walsingham.—CoTTaGEs.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of six cottages at Great 
Ryburgh, Norfolk. Quantities of Mr. J. Page, Lang- 
ham, Blakeney, Norfolk. 

No DatvEe.—Wednesbury.—Hovusrs.—The Town 
Council invite tenders for the erection of 41 houses at 
Hob; Hole-road. Particulars of Mr. Thos. Jones, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Wednesbury. mae 

%* NO DaTE.—Wincanton.— Wincanton R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of eight houses at North 


Cheriton. 
FURNITURE. MATERIALS, ete. 
NovEMBER 7,.—*Mitcham.—GrRIT.—The  U.D.C. 


' invite tenders for the supply of grit or crushed Thames 


allast for tarspraying. Forms of tender from the 
nny London-road, Lower Mitcham. 

NOVEMBER 10.—London.—- STORES. — The Great 
Western Railway Co. invite tenders for the supply of 
stores. Specifications of the Stores Superintendent 


indon. 
OWN OVEMBER 11.—Manchester.—TRAMWAY MATERIAL. 
—The Tramways Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of permanent way special track-work. Specifi- 
cations of Mr. J. M. McElroy, General Manager Corpora- 
tion Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester. Deposit 


1s. 

#1 NOVEMBER 15,—Bradford.—TRAMWAY STORES.— 
The Tramways Committee invite tenders for stores 
for the department. Schedules of Mr. R. H. Wilkinson, 
general manager, 7, Hal! Ings, Bradford. 

%« NOVEMBER 15.—Bristol:—The Sanitary and Im- 
rovement Committee of the Bristol Corporation invite 
enders for the supply of stores, &c., during six months 

ending June 30, 1920. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Swansea.—STORES.—The Swansea 
Harbour Trust invite tenders for the supply of iron, 
chains, timber, and general stores. Forms of tenders 
of the Engineer at the Harbour Office. | 

NOVEMBER 15.—Tipperary.—ROAD APPLIANCES.— 
The County Council, Tipperary, N.R. (North Riding) 
invite tenders for the supply of machinery and roa 
appliances, comprising road tractors, stone breaker, 
vans, water carts, &c. Conditions of the County 
Surveyor, Court House, Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 

NOVEMBER 17. — Camberwell. — GRANITE, — The 
Borough Council invite tenders for the supply of 500 
tons of granite setts to be delivered at their Addington- 
square and Peckham Park-road depots. Particulars 
of Mr. F. J. Slater, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 

berwell. 
OT OVENES 17.—West Hartlepool.—MATERIALS,— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supply during 
the year ending December 31st, 1920, of road materials 
and sewer pipes. Specifications of Mr. Nelson F. 
Dennis, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, West 
Hartlepool. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Aberdeen.— RAILWAY STORES.—The 
Great North of Scotland Railway Co. invite tenders for 
the supply of stores. Forms of tender of the Stores 
Supt., 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen. Fee 1s. per form 


3). 

ag 2, 1920,—Madras.—STONEWARE PIPES. 
—The Corporation of Madras, India, invite tenders 
for the supply of English stoneware pipes and specials 
varying from 4in. to 18in. internal diameter and 
aggregating a total length of about 67 miles. Forms 
of tender of Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, agents 
to the Corporation, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1. Fee, 5s. per set. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 7.—Prestwich.—HEATING, ET0.—The 
Urban District Council invite tenders for carrying out 
the following work at the Town Hall :—(1) heating 
certain rooms by hot-water radiators and pipes ; 
(2) electric lighting; (3) external painting; (4) 
internal decorations. Specifications of Mr. 8. H. 
Morgan, Surveyor. Council Offices, Prestwich. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Bristol—STEEL GALLERY.—The 
Docks Committee invite tenders for the construction, 
&c., of an overhead gallery for use in connection with 
the new Cold Stores at the Royal Edward Dock, 
Avonmouth. Specification of Mr. Thomas A. Peace, 
Engineer. Engineer’s office, Avonmouth Dock. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Woolwich.—PuUmpPs.—The Metro- 
politan Water Board invite tenders for the supply and 
erection of three centrifugal pumps at their Pumping 
Station at Shooter’s-hill, Woolwich. Specification at 
the Offices of the Board, Chief Engineer’s Department 
South-place, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 2. Deposit 


£1 Is. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Nottingham.—The Works and Ways 
Committee invite tenders for the supply of 55 tons of 
iron and steelwork in roof trusses, stanchions, &c., in 
connection with the erection of a garage at the Eaet- 
croft Works, Lendon-road, Nottingham. uantities 
of Mr. Arthur Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. Deposit £2. 

No DAtT&.—Burnham-on-Crouch.—PUMP AND TANK. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for (1) deep well pump, 
to raise 4,000 gallons of water per hour from 200 ft. 
below ground level to 36 ft. above ground; (2) water 
tank to hold 30,000 gallons, with latticed iron structure 
36 ft. high to bottom of tank. Also for concrete 
tank and structure. Specifications of Mr. J q 
Surveyor, Council Office, Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex. 


Deposit £1 1s. 
ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 8.—Aberdare.—ROADS.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for carrying out road improvements at 
Cwmbach-road and Bridge-road, Cwmbach. Specifica- 


tion at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, A rdare. 
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NOVEMBER 8.—Crewe.—WATERWORKS.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for laying and jointing 3 in. and 
4 in. water mains and valves and providing lead service 
| ae in connection with 150 houses on the Gresty-road 

ousing site. Quantities of Captain L. St. G. Wilkin- 
on, .C., Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
ewe. 

NOVEMBER 8.—Finchley—SEWERS.—The U.D.C. 
invites tenders for the construetion of soil and surface 
water sewers in connection with the housing scheme. 
Specifications of the Council’s acting engineer, Mr. H. 


Catchpole, Council Offices, Church End, Finchley, 
N.3. Deposit, £2. 
NOVEMBER 8.—Neath.—SEWERS.—The R.D.C. 


invite tenders for the construction of storm water 

sewers, &c., required in the re-construction of Rheola- 

terrace, Cwmgwrach, Resolven. Qnantities of Mr. 

a = Davies, engineer, Council Offices, Neath. Deposit 
3. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Aberavon.— RoOApDs, &c.— The 
Council invite tenders for the construction of roadways, 
footways, open space and drainage in connection with 
the housing scheme. Quantities of Mr. J. Roderick, 
the borough surveyor, Aberavon. Deposit £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Andover.—SEWERAGE WORKS, &O. 
—The T.C. invite tenders for the laying of sewers 
and extension of water mains. Specification of Mr. 
R. W. Knapp, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Andover. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Rotherham.—Roaps.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the road-making and drainage works 
in connection with the Bramley Housing scheme. 
Quantities of Mr. J. Platts, architect, High-street, 
Rotherham. Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Southgate——STREET WoRKS.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the execution of works of 
making-up footpath between Compton-road and 
Orpingten-road, Winchmore Hill. Specification of the 
Surveyer, Mr. R. Phillips, Council Offices, Palmers’ 
Green, N..13. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Milnrow.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the repaving with granite setts of a portion 
of Station-road. Quantities of Mr. R. R. Jones, 
Engineer, Council Offices, Milnrow, Deposit £2 28. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Bexhill.—Roaps,, &0.—Tenders are 
invited by the Corporation for the construction of 
roads, footpaths, sewers and other works incidental to 
the laying-out of the housing site. Quantities of the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Blackpool.—DRAINAGE.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for work to be done in the 
formition and drainage of streets in connection with 
the three sites for the housing schemes. Specifica- 
tions of Mr. Francis Wood, Borough Engineer, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Blackpool. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 12.—Leek.—The U.D.C. invite tenders 
for sewering, levelling, paving, channelling, &c., in 
passage between Langford-street and Cruso-street. 
Quantities of Mr. W. E. Beacham, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Leek. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Bedlingtonshire.—ROApDSs, &0.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for laying out roads and sewers 
on the Hollymount Building Estate. Particulars of 
Mr. H. Graham_Lister, Clerk to the Council, 24, 
Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NOVEMBER 15.—Crewe.—SEWERS, &0.—The Cor-’ 


poration invites tenders for the construction of about 
1,000 lineal yards of roads and about 860 lineal yards 
of 9in. and 12 in. diameter sewers on the housing site. 
Quantities of Capt. L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.C., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Exeter.—The Corporation invite 
tenders for the following road works :—Granite sett 

ving in Bonhay-road, tar-macadam surfacing in 

onhay-road, and tar-macadam surfacing on the 
Houlton main road. Quantities of Mr. Thomas 
Molding, City Engineer, Municipal Office, Exeter. 

* NOVEMBER 17. n.—Kensington Borough 
Council invite oo for the removal of Rough 
Clinker Refuse from their Depot at Wood-lane, Shep 
herd’s Bush. 

NOVEMBER 18.— Tetbury. — WATERWORKS. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for (2) erection of a pumping 
station, consisting of engine and pump house, gas 
producer house, together with engine bed, foundations, 
&c. ; (3) provision and erection of a 32-h.p. suction gas 
engine and plant, &c. Quantities of the Engineer to 
the Council, Mr. Henry J. Weaver, County Chambers, 
Gloucester. Deposit £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 19. — Clayton-le-Moors. — SEWERAGE 
WorkKS.—The Clayton-le-Moors and Great Harwood 
Joint Sewerage’ Board invite tenders for alterations 
and extensions at the Sewage Works, Martholme, 
Great Harwood. Quantities of the Engineer at the 
Works, Martholme, Great Harwood. Deposit £5 for 
contract 1: £2 for contract 2, and £1 for contract 3. 

NOVEMBER 20.—Sandiacre (Derbyshire).—Shardlow 
R.D.C. invite tenders for (a) construction of roads, 
footpaths, sewers, and other works incidental to the 
laying out of site for housing scheme at Sandiacre : 
(b) erection of 100 houses. in blocks of pairs and fours. 

NOVEMBER 24.—Conway.—Conway Corporation 
invite tenders for the construction of roadways, foot- 
ways, op®n spaces and drainage in connection with 
their housing schemes. 

NOVEMBER 26. — Wandsworth. — Drains. — The 
Borough Council invite tenders for the construction of 
a surface water drain at Putney Vale Cemetery, Putney 
Vale, S.W. Specification of the Borough Engineer, 
Mr. P. Dodd, M.Inst.C.E., 215, Balham High-road, 8.W. 

No DatE.—Barnsley.—PaTHs, &c.—The Counci 
invite tenders for the work in the formation of paths, 
drainage, and wrought-iron fencing for new cemetery, 
Royston. Specifications of Mr. E. W. Dyson, Archi- 
tect to the Council, 10, Regent-street, Barnsley. 


Huction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


* NOVEMBER 6.—Walthamstow.—Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey & Co. will sell, at the joinery works of Messrs. 
Davies Bros., Blackhorse-road, Walthamstow, wood- 
working machinery. as 

2% NOVEMBER 11.—Bexhill.—Mr. E 
by order of P. J. Jackson, Esq., and 


heed 
ar Horn will sell 
y permission of 
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Messrs. Jennings & Lomer, who have acqui 
interest in ‘The Lumsford Brickworks,” Bex 
Sussex, a quantity of bricks, tiles, drainpipes, &c.’ 
NOVEMBER 11.—Herne Hill, S.E.—Messrs ' 
Vine & Gurney’ will include in their sale, import?) 
building site of about 1,000 ft. super., situate n, ve 
junction of Herne-hill and Milkwood-road. = 

% NOVEMBER 11 AND 12.—London.—Messrs. Alls 
& Co. will sell by direction of the Disposal Boar? 
Ministry of Munitions (Huts and Building Material; 
oo een Riding —s Hollywood-roadq 

am, S8.W., building materials, sanitary fitti ; 
ie plant, Pe. Sih “ary fittings and 

2 NOVEMBER 12.—Erith.—Messrs. H. Tufnell & 
will sell by direction of the Disposal Board, Ministre 
Munitions (Huts and Building Materials Section) huts 
and contents, at the machine Gun Inspection ‘Huts and 
Range, Lower Farm Buildings, Slades Green, Erith 

2 NOVEMBER 12.—London.—Messre. Rr tley, Vine & 
Gurney will sell at 4, Augustis-street, Cumberland 
Market, N.W. jobbing builders’ stock and plant. 

% NOVEMBER 13.—Liverpool.—Messrs. Edward 
Chaloner & Co. will sell (without reserve) by order and 
for account of The Board of Trade (Imported Timber 
Disposal Section) a large and varied assortment of 
— kinds of timber. 

OVEMBER 18.—RyeeLydd and Appledore (Sy 
and Lenham (Kent).—Messrs. Joseph Hibbard & Bas 
will sell, by order of the Surplus Government Property 
Disposal Board, at the timber depots as above, fir 
pickets, fir pit props and posts, fir slabbing, scaffold 
poles, fir battens, and boards, &c. 

% NOVEMBER 119 AND 20.—Hounslow.—Messrs 
Horne & Sons will sell by direction of the Disposai 
Board, Ministry of Munitions (Huts and Building 
Materials Section), surplus plant and building materials 
at the Cavalry Barracks, Hounslow (R.E. Stores.) 

2 NOVEMBER 25 AND 26.—Longleat (Wilts.).—Messrs. 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons will sell by Order of the Board 
of Trade (Timber Controller’s Dept.), upon the sites of 
the Canadian Lumber Camps at Longleat, Shearwater, 
Jersey Gate and Ridges Wood, camp hutments and 
well-seasoned timber stock. 

% DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, and 5.—Egham(Surrey).—Messrs. 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons will sell by Order of the Board 
of Trade (Timber Controller’s Dept.), at the Camp, 
Smith’s Lawn (Windsor Great Park), camp equipment. 
stores, saw mill sand timber. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 474). 


Public Appointments, 


NOVEMBER 7.—Wandsworth, S.W.—The Wani- 
worth B.C. invites applications for the appointment of 
two male Sanitary Inspectors. 

NOVEMBER 8.—Barnes.—The Barnes U.D.C. invite 
applications for the appointment of Clerk of Works for 
their housing scheme (building contract). Salary 
£6 6s. per week. 

NOVEMRER 8.—Maidenhead.—Maidenhead Town 
Council require the services of a chief and a second 
architectural assistant to the Borough Surveyor for 
the purpose of their housing scheme for the erection. 
of a Salaries, £6 6s. and £5 5s. per week, 
res vely. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Stratford-upon-Avon.—Stratford- 
upon-Avon T.C. invite applications for the appointment 
of Clerk of Works in connection with their housing 
scheme. 

2% NOVEMBER 14. — Leicester.—An Architectural 
assistant is required in the City Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment of the Leicester Corporation. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Blackpool.—Applications are 
invited for the appointment of architectural assistant 
in the Borough Surveyor’s Department, Blackpool. 
Salary £400 per annum. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Ceylon.—The Colombo Municipal 
Council require the services of an Assistant Engineer 
with mechanical training. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Consett.—Consett U.D.C. invite 
applications for the appointment of a Clerk of Works 
in connection with their housing scheme. Salary £286 
per annum. 

2 NOVEMBER 19.-London,S.E.-TheLambeth Borough 
Council invite applications for the appointment of 
Junior Engineering Draughtsman in the Borough 
Engineer’s Department, at a salary of £102 12s. per 
annum, rising by ‘approximate increases of £10 to a 
maximum of £153 18s. 

%NOVEMBER 21.—Hatfield.—An Architectural Assist- 
ant is required in the County Surveyor’s Office, Hat- 
field, Herts. aa 

% NOVEMBER 24.—Leeds.—Applications are invited 
for the position of Head of the Instructional Workshops 
(Leeds Technical School), for the training of ex-Serviee 
men. > of 

%* No DATE.—New Delhi (India).—The Secretary © 
State for India in Council will appoint a Works Assistant 
(foreman plasterer) for service at New Delhi, India, 02 
a five years’ contract. ‘ : tee 

%* NO DaTE.—Gloucester—An Architectural Assistan 
is required in the office of the Architect to the Gloucester 
shire Education Committee. Salary £250 per annum. 

No Date.—Nigeria——A Foreman of Works sie 
required by the Government of Nigeria in the ae ae 
Works me pn for two tours each of twelve 
months with possible permanency. | , 

%* NO Dare -Swaneea,-The Housing Committee, of 
the County Borough of Swansea invite applications ve 
the appointment of Temporary Assistant Quantit) 

urveyors. . : 
c * No DATE.—Weymhouth —The Dorset County C ounel 
require an Assistant Master to commence duties as — 
as . possible. ‘ Salary, £160-£10-£230, and then nd 
£15-£350. Forms of application to be completed ant 
returned as early as possible. Forms may be = y 
from Clement T. Bone, County Offices, Dorchester. 
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- PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing ¢o the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue several prices have been revised.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
wp to Landon Bridge s2¢ 


Stocks 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods 


£s. da. 
Flettons ...... 217 0 Best Biue 
Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 98 
bricks ...... 1010 0 Do. Bulln a 

Biue Wire Cute 7 


GLazED BRICKs— ue 


6 
6 
6 
Best White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 28 10 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 25 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 21 10 0 é 0 
Headers....... 21 00 
Quoins, Bull- 0 
nose and 4tin. Splays and 
ee 2610 0 Squints..... 28 00 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


a 
Thames Ballast ........ 16 6 ard, delivered 
Pit BROE wecc 6006+ cnee i9 6 stash 
Thames Sand .......... 1 O80. ws 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... eee radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....- ae; ee ton. 
. 20 0,, » 
Per ton, delivered in London ares. 
£ s. d. £s4 
Best Portland Cement ..... -) oe. iar 6 oes 
66/6 alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 


Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. .. .. 5 0 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 210 Oat riy. depot. 

NOTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 65s, 0d. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 42s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 0 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 21 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Eims 
ne ENR La! eg SE ee 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 


GW Ric, WER Th. CURD scccsutevesces a ae 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... .....---seceeees 8 7 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Norr.—#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RANDOM BLOOKS—Per > Cube, delivered at Biy.pew. 
8. d. 


 - ° 
Ancasterin blocks 8 2 Closeburn Red 


Beer in blocks... 1 11 Freesfone ...... 3 4 

Grinshill in blocks 2 9 Red & White Mans- 

Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 5 2 
blocks ........ 38 2 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do 4 8& 
YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. super.) ....ccececccees Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ in 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 
2 in. to 2% in. sawn one side slabs 
(random SiZ€8) .....--.eeeeeeees oo > 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto .........-.- = 
HakpD YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

SUES osc tdsacnadvens toa Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ee 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 
3 in. ditto, i e 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 
WOOD. 
_ (The tohlowing pelet are the Controller's prices fixed 
Feb. 7, 1919. The control is now removed.) 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the following 8 be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
teld. These pricés are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD. 
ist 2nd 


& 


TO ae 
_ 


on ke o 


enraan o& 
— 
conosco ©& 


Srdand 4th 

unsorted 
Inches os, @ae 272-6: 28 8 
es eee 6410 5210 4910 471 
& x 8 ca 5010 4810 4510 43 10 
‘ x Sie 4710 4510 4210 4010 
SS :F ccgedees 4710 4510 4210 4010 
5 uD wee 4610 4410 4110 3910 
SX FP eyancee 40 44 0 41 0 39 0 
S-R © scecaien 4510 4310 4010 38 10 
SM SD ucsecaen 4510 4310 3910 37 10 
2 to 3 x 11 5310 5110 4810 46 10 
“tos x 9... 8&0 40 4 0 41 0 
“+ X 7to8...... 46 0 4 41 0 389 
. Boe erro 4510 4810 4010 3810 
a ee 4510 4310 3910 37 10 
- x ll........ 5810 5110 4810 4610 
SR. © csastiaee 8 0 4 0 0 41 0 
5% 8. 4610 4410 4110 3910 
ee eee: 40 44 0 41 0 = 2&8 
3 & 6 iscoueme 4510 4310 4010 3810 
> GO deca 4410 4210 3910 37 10 


x ¢€ 
UNSORTED LARCH WOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 
wood Prices. 
Boards, Ist and 2nd, £1 10s. extra. 
le and £1 


Boards, 3rd 4th, £1 extra. ‘ 





WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £40 10s. per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £35. 
SWEDISH AND BORC BAAS FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 

Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
1jin. P.E. at 60/- in. P.E. at 30/- 
lfin. P.E. at 50/- in, P.E, at 25/6 

lin. P.E. at 40/- n. P.E. at 20/6 


fin. P.E. at 35/- 
T. & G. and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra. 
PLANED BOARDS—11 in., £45 per standard ; 10 in., 
£43 per standard; 9 in., £43-per standard; 8 in., 
£41 per standard. 
YELLOW PINE. 
Ist 2nd 


3rd 4th 
Inches ‘Ee? £8 £ 8. £ 8. 
3x 12andup.. 67 0 55 0 5010 44 0 
Of BE cicccesn OOS BO B22 aa 
RS Dedcssccces: 2 = 48 0 44 0 42° 0 
OS Biccdhiases’ ae 47 0 43 0 41 O 
D- 0 Mapeecsevcie % 0 45 0 42 0 39 0 
S fe Pee ree 55 0 456 0 42 0 39 O 
8 x 6 and down 52 0:42 0 40 0 37 0 


For com specification and controlled prices, 
** London 7 noe February 7, 1919. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 6 to 0 3 0 
Z in. do. do. 0 2 0 to 0 2 6 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asincn .... @8 6 to .8.3.86 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... 03 6to 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java), peTioad.. .. 60 0 0 to 8 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks. perft.cnbe .. 018 0 to 1 0 0 
Scotch Glue, per cwt. .... : A ° — 


Liquid Glue, per gallon .. 
SLATES. 


ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 “ a 


s. d. 
Best Blue Bangor Sila lh eee 4810 0 
” Za ” ve oo by 12 rerriy T 35 oO 0 
First quality és Oe Bbhdc cosx ne 32 5 0 
‘ Z 90 by 18 ...ccece 32 0 0 
Best Blue Portmadoc 20 by 10........ 27 10 0 
‘a » * 7 ¥ paceseue = : : 

¢ qualit; »  —s—“—si‘“‘i‘ér BS DY Dw weeeneee 
sass = . ind BB Oe BD cccosece 17 0 O 
nm ‘- BOG 6 os 0000 13 6 0 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district... ....-+ssseeeeees - 6 2 6 
. Ditto hand-made ditto.......-..-.+- 6 7 6 
Ornamental ditto .....-.eeeeeereeceeeces 610 0 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........ io ewe 
METALS. 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £10 net 
value delivered direct from works. 65 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 
Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in. 
Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 


svesdeoebes 26 a ccoe See 37% 
Water .....cccce 34 28% .... 263 35 
Steam .......00- 11; 25 214 $23 
Galvanised Gas .. 24 30 


7 eee 
nia see t 3 —2it .. —50 —27% 
o Steam +12 —17%4 ....+24 —25 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL Pirpgs—London Prices ex works, 


Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck angies 
> 8. 


; 3 ry ry Hy 
2 in. d.in6fte.. 4 , 

oti. = f oy & Brae so 5 0 
3 ih. “i 2 ee 40 6 0 
34 in. oo oo a 5 0 7 0 
4 in. ba wee 5 8 8 0 


RAIN- WATER Pipzs, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 


8. ¢ 6. M4 . - 
in in 6fts. plain 3 1 
Zin, pert ve. ppt Beet & gos F 
n. ied ms sco 46 Oe BS 4 0 
in errno ES 4 8 
4in. 4 o a oe @ 5 8 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPEs,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices, 
4in., 108. .«. in.. 123 6d. .. Gin., 15s. 
Per ton in London. 
{R0n— £ s. d, £6. d. 
Common Bars ......-- 2610 0 to 2710 U 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good neces ee 27 00 .. 2710 0 
Staffordshire “ Mar 
Bars” bbe eee ose , £6.60 Bas Ba 8 
Mild Steel Bars .......- 2310 0 .. 2410 0 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price 3.9 6 w. 2-9 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 29 0 0 .. 38 0 0 
af Galvanised o @& 8 @ oe = 


Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2610 0 ., 
: ; 24g... 27 10 : -» 2810 


” » Be... 2 oo &.G 


Sheet iran, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


, ” 


2 ft. w3ft.to20g...34 0 0. — 


Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
and 24 Oc cnvete seen 34 0 0..3410 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0,.36 10 0 


Pipe. angles. stock angles . 


METALS (Continued). 
Ph ton in Lenin. x 


8. d. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fat, best oe 
Ordinary smd + se ee 88 
” ” 2 ° 
PCRS EE ee 36 0 0... f prices. 

Ordinary sizes to 26¢... 39 0 @ 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheete— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 

DEB, BO Goose's cowecves 38 0 

Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 

RCE As Ae 33 10 

Ordinary sizes. 26g..... 32 10 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

and thicker. .........+. 28 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

OR De Gis a 006 voketeas 28 10 ee 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 30. 0 os 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. .... $1 0 oot, 8 

(Under 8 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c.’ 
‘ Delivered in London. 
LeaD Sheet, English,4ib. £ s. 4. 
CREPE no dconcetous 4300 . 
Pipe in coils .......... 438 10 © . ce 
SOR CDs vcadcegseduecs o.- 8 
Compo pipe ......-..+«. @#i2o .. 
NoTE—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s 
cwt. extra. 
Old lead, ex London area } 28 10 0 


ese s 
—_—— 

Zz 
e38 


coo 8 


at Mills ...... per ton y 
Do., ex country, carriage } 29 10 0 oi 
forwatd...... per ton - 
“es ib. 0 2 8 
rong Sheet .... > a — 
Thin ,, otec 338 0 2 & «we - 
Copper nails .... 9  &. ve _- 
Copper wire .... 4 0 2 @ wa - 
Tin—English Ingots ,, 0210 .. _ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ,, BS: 2 ‘Ss od = 
Tinmen’s........ " 2 2 ‘se -_ 
Blowpipe .....- eo 0 1 8 w - 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
16 ox. fourths .... 74d. 82 og, fourths oo IE 
» thirds ..... é 5 » thirds ...... L1g¢. 
21 ., fourtls .... 8d. Fluted,Obscured and 
~~ ere ek Knamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 94d. 15 oz. 7§4. 
thirds ...ccs 1 21 . . 


” ° 7 
Extra price qoverding, to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 

& Rolled plate .......ccccceccscsccsesocees 44d. 
iY Rough rolled and rough cast plate....+..--. 54. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.....-++-+- 54d 


ate 
Figured Kolled, Oxford aed Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Sti yte, and small and large 





Flemish white ......-+c+seeeeeeeerere 64d. 
Ditto, tinted ......-e-eeees 84d. 
Rolled Sheet ........+++++ Saat 
White Rolled Cathedral .......-s+eeeeeess 6d. 
Tinted a - escetu shavieoeed soe’ Ue 
PAINTS, &c. £ 6. 4. 

Raw Linseed Oil in — a = per gallon 9 9 1 
m rs » im barrels.... a 09 4 
i Rs » in drums .... a 08 6 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... ad 0 910 
” *” » in drums .... a 010 0 
Turpentine in barrels .....-..++ 0.10 11 
in drums (10 gall.) .. 011 5» 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton75 0 vu 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— * 
“Nine Elms,” “ Park.” “ Supremus, 
and other best brands (in 141b. tins) not 


less than 5 ewt. lota..per ton delivered 97 10 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 48 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .......- per cwt. 1 11 
Filocol...... Secece ae Serre per cwt. 0 16 
Size. XD Quality.....-.-+-+..+++> fkn, 0 6 

VARNISHES, &. °° *il0 
Oak Varnish. ..-ceseseeeecserreses Outside 0 17 
Fine dittO ..ccccecceceeeeecees ditto 0 19 
Fine Copal ..ceseseceseeseeessess ditto 0 20 
Pale Copal .....s+++ gebieteewsqewe ditto 0 21 
Pale Copal Carriage ..++-sse+e+e** ditto 23 
Best ditto «+... »éeeecsodense ditto 33 
Floor Varnish......++++++ coccceee Inside 0 18 


Fine Pale Paper ....seeeeeceeerees uae 0 i? 


Fine Copal Cabinet ...0....-eeeee+% 


ecooocoocooeeaeocooesessooeae2z2oeos Fr cSwcc 


Fine Copal flatting .....+es-++e++++ ditto 019 
ede tae et |. wece echoes’. SE Tae 
Fine Hard ing Oak ...eseeeeees ditto 0 18 
Fine Copal Varnish ......--++++- ditto 0 19 
Pale Dn ances suns 00ndeess. Ge 0 21 
Best amit de idee po coun ee 0 33 
Best Japan Gold Size.....+seeerereerseeo™ 0 19 
I vn nccoctcc casks ceheoe 0 14 
Berlin Black.....cccesceccscrevcsecerese +e 
Knotting eee eee eee Se eee eeeHeeeereeers o 

French and Brush eonceesdstondan.> tae 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ......-. Soosece ere 





* The information | heey on this page has been 
specially compiled for 

ur aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously ajfect 
prices—a fact which should be remem by those 
who make use of this infor 
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PATENTS.* 


132,695.—H. V. Kent: Heating of buildings. 
132,697.—J. Shakespeare: Apparatus 
flushing water closets and sinks. 
132,713.—J. Redmond and J. 
Fasteners for windows and floors. 
132,717.—W. T. George: Window fastener. 
132,739.—H. T. Johnson: Fire-places or 
heating stoves. 
132,745.—W. F. P. 
Gullies. 
132,747.—G. 
furniture. 
102,042.—L. A. Sanders and A. J. Sanders: 
Treatment of articles or plastering containing 
cement or lime trass mortar. 





Redmond : 





Smith and D. T. Rees: 


Bennet : Framework for school 


132,832.—S. Deards: Moulded building. 
blocks or bricks. 
132,856.—J. L. Lord: Boiler flues and 


settings. ; 

132,863.—-J. Dewar; Construction and erec- 
tion of hangars and similar structures. 

132,906.—C. H. Meigs: Fire extinguishing 

- apparatus. 

132,916.—H. L. Barraclough: Construction 
of reinfurced concrete floors. 

132,937.—P. Yorke and Standard Building 
Construction Co.: Building blocks. 

132,946.—-W. B. Fife: Hand appliances for 
cleaning windows. 


* allthese applications are now in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them may be 
made. 











You are invited to send your enquiries 


for 
WORKED STONE, ALABASTER 
MARBLE OR GRANITE 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURAL 
MEMORIAL 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


KELLY & Co. (cramb Bros.) Lta. 
GREAT CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS 
129, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Puone.: Pap. 5518. 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


WRICHT’S IMPROVED and also SHORTLAND’S 
PATENT WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO WRIGHT Lt 155, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 4 
. 9 


* Burton Weir Works, Rotherham 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and-in any kind of Wood, 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCH ESTER. 


Telegrams: ‘ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


























Telephone: 0195. 


for 





GRE -T HEB roe Toe 





.. TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
him not later than first post on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 


BARROW-ON-SOAR.—Bungalow for Mr. Owen J. 


Taylor. Mr.H. Bland, Surveyor, 221, Fosse -road, N., 
Leicester :-— 4 
F. Elliott, Leicester ........ £3,495 0 0 
F. Sleath, Rothley ...... goes. eee 16 0 
J.T. Ball, Barrow-on-Soar 2,920 0 0 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of Nursery School 
at Willowfield-street, for the Corporation :— 


*Mason’s work—C. Booth & Son ...... £1,085 0 0 
*Joiner’s work—R.H.Clark ........ 805 10 0 
*Plumber’s work—R. Hainsworth 379 15 0 
*Plasterer’s work—J. Goodyear ...... 294 6 1 
*Painter’s work—J. C. Calvert ........ 69 10 0O 


EAST RETFORD.—For the Borough Housing 
Scheme. Mr. Frank H. Bromhead, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, Retford. 

Roads and Sewers. 
H. Boot & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 
W. Jones & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 
we *A. Richmond & Sons, Retford 


£12,700 
8,378 
7,970 
Per House. 

: - Type. . 
Erection of 150 Houses. A. B 
H. Boot & Sons, Ltd., Westminster £820 0 


£885 0 
Bosworth & Lowe, Nottingham .. 733 0 785 O 
W. Jones & Sons, Ltd., West- 
minster .. sie ie -. 682 10 740 10 
T. Roper & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield.. 670 15 734 O 
B. Pumfrey, Ltd., Gainsborough.. 647 0 717 10 
J. Swannack, Retford af oo 087 20 698 10 
W. Marlow & Son, Ltd., Sheffield.. 642 0 685 0 
tA. Richmond & Sons, Retford .. 630 0 685 0 


LLONDON.—For road and sewer work in connection 
with Plot 1 of the Housing Estate, for the Hammer- 
smith Borough Council :— 


*Westley, Williams & Henderson £6,167 8 6 
Le * en 7,090 0 0 
J.Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ............ 7,556 0 0 
George Wimpey & Co., Ltd. ........ 7,789 410 
bere 9,316 0 0 


LONDON.—For renewal of old material, excavation 
and foundation work at Hyde Park Corner, Knights- 
Pte the Strand, for the Westminster City 

Youncil :— 


*John Mowlem & Co. £8,426 0 10 





J. J.ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part ef the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (ywo lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





~ 


[NovEeMBER 7, 1919. 


WALLASEY,—For Contract No. 1, screens, desks 
and counters. Contract 2, chairs, tables, writing 
desks, curtains and blinds, and Council Chamber and 
Committee-room furniture and fittings. Contract 
No. 3, paintingand distempering on walls and ceilings. 


for the County Borough of Wallasey: Messrs’ 
Briggs & Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., Royal Liver Buildings 
Liverpool : ; 


Contract No. 1— 
Scott, Morton & Co., Edinburgh £8,930 19 6 
Marsh, Jones & Cribb, Ltd., 
PE icin 0b Uhlan 06 o'ta'e% 
Contract No. 2— 


4391 0 0 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., London 9,519 13 9 
J.P. White & Sons, Bedford .. 4,597 0 0 
Marsh, Jones & Cribb, Ltd., 

Ct RE es ee 1,854 0 0 


Contract No. 3— 
Wm. Mos; & Sons, Ltd., Lough- 


borough oy : 3,205 0 0 





JAPANESE OAK 


dry and ready for immediate use. 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


2a Eastcheap, E.C.3 Tel.: Avenue 667. 

















4 LANCASHIRE 
3 FIRE INSURANCE cre 
jr : 





£8,388,137 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. , 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
MARINE. 


Head Offices : 
45, Dale Street, Liverpoo!. 
155, Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.3. 
Chief Ad ministration: 
5 & 7, Chancery Lan:, London, W.C.2 


Security - 





SECONDARY FLOW 


SECONDARY Ff 
RETURN I 


PRIMARY FLOW ppinany RETURN E 





EMPTYING Pipe 
| ae 


FLUE TO CHIMNEY 
od & 


HOT 


THE “WINCHESTER” TANK 


(SMITHER’S. PATENT) 


GIVES A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF 


WATER 








WITH 


LESS COAL 





WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS TO THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


F. BRABY & CO. L 


WORKS—LONDON, DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
@ CHIEF OFFICES —Tele, Address “ Courteous, Eusroad, London.” Telephone: Museum 3032 (6 lines). 
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